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With All Boldness “Grant unto Thy servants that with all boldness 
they may speak Thy Word,” Acts 4:29. 

Before the middle of this month is over, two hundred young men and 
women, graduates of our two Concordia theological seminaries and our two 
Concordia teachers’ colleges will have received diplomas declaring them 
eligible for a lifetime of professional service in the Church. For periods 
ranging from three or four years to seven years beyond high school graduation, 
they have been under the daily guidance and training of synodical faculties. 
They have been led into God’s Word through formal courses, chapel services, 
and informal discussions. In the classroom and laboratory, in guided field 
experiences and private conferences they have been directed into many fields 
of human wisdom and have been taught to make their own interpretations 
and evaluations in the light of God’s absolute Truth. And now they stand 
at the threshold of professional service, ready to teach the way of life to 
a world hastening to eternal destruction. 

Nearly two thousand years ago another graduating class stood on the 
threshold of a world of sin and injustice and bigotry and self-righteousness. 
They were few, a handful at first, a few hundred a little later, but they had 
the message of their Lord, with its condemnation of sin, its call to repentance, 
and its promise of salvation through faith in the crucified and risen Savior. 
They had a powerful message, but one thing stood in its way. They them- 
selves were inexperienced, timid. Yet they overcame this timidity in the face 
of threats and persecutions, because the Lord gave them the Holy Spirit in 
answer to the prayer of the Church: “Grant unto Thy servants that with all 
boldness they may speak Thy Word.” 

The talents represented within the group of this year’s graduates are prob- 
ably just as varied and just as great as those which God gave to the original 
Apostles of Jesus. They have a variety of gifts of the intellect, of physical 
health, of personality and adaptability. They have the same weaknesses. They 
have the same sources of strength in the Word. Will they succeed? Will the 
world be changed by their testimony? Will souls be saved? We know they 
will, for the Lord stands behind them and says to them, “Go ye!” And hun- 
dreds of thousands of their fellow church members come in prayer and 
supplication before the throne of Almighty God, saying with the Church of 
God at all times: “Grant that with all boldness they may speak Thy Word!” 

A. K. 
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Take a Vacation We have not been successful in finding the author of 
the following lines: 
If your nose is close to the grindstone rough 
And you hold it down there long enough, 
In time you'll say there’s no such thing 
As brooks that babble and birds that sing; 
These two will all your world compose, 
The grindstone and your tattered nose. 


There are some people who insist that schoolteaching is such a “snap” 
that a vacation is unnecessary. If that were true, it would seem that there 
should be no shortage of teachers and the teachers’ colleges should not 
have to be concerned about student solicitation. The fact is that a good job 
of teaching requires the utilization of considerable nervous energy. So, — 
take a vacation. 

Recreation involves doing something different. The motorman who takes 
a ride on a streetcar on his day off is in a rut. The world consists of a 
“grindstone and his tattered nose.” People have discovered that at times 
they must compel themselves to leave routine tasks by spending a few days 
or weeks in a different environment. Such a procedure is highly desirable, 
but often costly. 

How shall a teacher take a vacation? He may attend a conference or a 
convention. (The Lutheran Education Association will meet at Seward, Nebr., 
on July 5 and 6.) Is that a vacation? Yes! It is true that the matters dis- 
cussed at conventions are of a professional character, yet they provide a 
stimulating variation in the program of living. Furthermore, it is an uplifting 
experience to meet with colleagues and exchange ideas. 

A teacher should have a hobby. One of the most pleasant and elevating 
of these is to commune with nature. It is a cheap and effective nerve tonic 
to watch things grow or to plant and harvest. Some teachers gather rocks 
and others paint pictures. Both are cultural diversions. Both contribute to 
a vacation. 

A teacher may be disposed to attend summer school. Is that a vacation? 
It is in part. It is true that things academic may at times be quite taxing, 
but it is a refreshing experience to inhale a bit of collegiate atmosphere. 
That periodic talk with a classmate of yesterday is a good builder. 

Travel adds breadth to understanding. Unfortunately most travel at pres- 
ent is just a matter of moving through space.. Some people look, others see. 
To enjoy the maximum benefit of travel, one should be able to read the 
environment. However, just looking at an ever-changing panorama has rec- 
reational merit. 

Let us not forget that book you wanted to read or that desk you wanted 
to repair. Yes, those things, too, contribute to a vacation. 

Vacations produce best results if there are a number of short duration 
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rather than a few of long duration. Should one take time for the performance 
of professional duties during the summer? Certainly! But, don’t forget, — 
take a vacation! Both you and your congregation will benefit thereby. 

| H. G. 


“One of These Little Ones” Although several months have passed, the 

tragic fate of little Kathy Fiscus at El 
Marino, Calif., which aroused the sympathy of the entire nation, still lingers 
in our memory. Young and old stood by with intensifying anxiety for her 
fate and with heightening admiration for the rescuers as radio and television 
transmitted their feverish efforts to extricate the unfortunate child. Without 
a doubt every listener, had he been on the scene, would have volunteered to 
lend a helping hand regardless of the inconvenience and expenditure of time 
this would have caused him. 

The high regard for children is a characteristic of a culture which has 
been influenced by Christianity. We cannot imagine it possible that in ancient 
pagan Greece a similar plight of a 3%-year-old child would have aroused 
more than mere curiosity in the community. But our Savior by precept and 
example gives the child status in His kingdom and in society. To Him chil- 
dren are of greatest concern, and to them He pays His highest tribute. He in- 
sists to the point of becoming indignant that children be not barred from 
His presence; He makes offense of a child the object of His sternest warning; 
He holds children up as examples of humility and faith, and classifies them 
with the greatest in His kingdom; He makes their treatment identical with 
treatment accorded Him; and He reveals to us that for children His Father 
in heaven provides special angel guard. 

Until the afternoon of April 8, 1949, Kathy Fiscus had been one of the 
millions of children in the country of whose very existence the public at large 
was unaware. Her sudden misfortune made her widely known. In the eyes 
of God she was not a nonentity, but from the beginning of her existence she 
was an individual of His direct concern. She was a human being, whom He 
had created and for whose eternal welfare He had provided. And this truth 
has implications for us. 

Those of us who occupy teaching positions in any agency employed by 
the Church for the instruction and training of youth are privileged to partici- 
pate in a type of rescue work which in the eyes of God transcends any help 
we can and should extend to our fellow men in the area-of their physical 
needs. We have the opportunity to safeguard and rescue immortal souls. 
According to God’s standard of evaluation one single soul, redeemed by the 
great sacrifice of the Savior, outweighs all the wealth and treasures of this 
world. What a privilege to serve in the ministry of teaching! What an en- 
couragement for increased devotion to the blessed work of “teaching them 
to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you.” SK: 
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War has Been Declared In the April issue of LurHeran EpucaTIoN 

it was reported that Time had published a 
recommendation of the International Council of Religious Education pertain- 
ing to parochial schools. This body sponsored the thought “that Protestant 
parochial schools be discouraged as a serious threat to public education and 
democracy.” This position was analyzed in an editorial. 

In the April issue of Parish Education four United Lutheran pastors of 
Buffalo were quoted as opposing denominational schools. 

The Christian Century of April 27, 1949, presented Jerome Nathanson, 
director of the Ethical Culture Society of New York, on the subject of paro- 
chial education. He considers the movement a “menace.” A precise quotation 
is presented in the News section of this issue of LuTHERAN EDUCATION. 

If the people who oppose parochial schools would be asked whether 
they favor religious education, they would probably answer in the affirmative. 
It is not difficult to find educators who would be willing to include religious 
instruction in the public school course of study. However, they would insist 
that denominational characteristics be excluded. What type of religion would 
be taught? Would there be any reference to God? Some vague and abstract 
notions about some transcendental entity would possibly be offered. Be as- 
sured, however, that any consideration of Jesus as the Son of God and the 
Savior of men would be discarded. The attempt to crucify our Lord goes 
on and on and on. Hence the opposition to the church school. 

Is a parochial school un-American? To answer that, let us ask whether 
God-fearing people are a blessing or a menace to a nation. Let us further 
ask whether it is an American principle to have all human beings cast in 
the same mold. 

It is stated that denominational schools are “undemocratic” and contribute 
to “separatism.” If on that count a parochial school is undemocratic, then 
every church is undemocratic, every lodge is undemocratic, a private univers- 
ity, a political party, a labor union, all are undemocratic. 

At the conclusion of the last and the beginning of the present centuries 
attempts were made by several States to outlaw parochial schools by legisla- 
tive action. The efforts failed. 

During World War I many Lutheran schools were stigmatized as “German.” 
This resulting battle ended in a victory for our schools, although there were 
some casualties. 

Now totalitarianism under various disguises and banners is paralyzing 
and standardizing human thought and action. A religion which makes the 
individual responsible for his temporal and eternal welfare is not wanted. 
It is said to contribute to “separatism.” The plan is to crucify Christ and 
destroy the individuality of man. This is most readily achieved through a 
standardized education dictated by a powerful “planner.” 

The war is on. Let us be vigilant! Let us be militant! God is on our side. 
Let us march forward under the banner of Christ! : H. G. 


Perfect Desires 
(Prayer IV, Romans 4) 


ADALBERT R, 


St. Thomas Aquinas once said: “The 
‘Our Father’ is the list of perfect de- 
sires.” Because we have so often for- 
gotten just that about the “Our Fa- 
ther” and all our prayers, we have 
missed much of the social implication 
and group value of prayer. When we 
say, “Our Father,” it is a great dis- 
covery so far as community relation- 
ships is concerned, and surely it is 
also the most perfect desire which I 
can express for anyone. So each peti- 
tion of the “Our Father” becomes in 
its proper setting not only something 
for me, but also something for the 
whole world, especially that part 
which is immediately around us. 

As we talk about prayer and our 
community relationships, we must 
ask ourselves, first of all: Do I have 
a mind for my community? Do I 
have truly large eyes for the questions 
of the day? Do I try at all to get 
outside the bounds and limitations of 
class or calling or nationality or race? 
Do I keep alive the thought of the 
Kingdom of God, not in the sense in 
which it has been used by so many 
Modernists as being built here on 
earth alone, but with the understand- 
ing that it does come among the chil- 
dren of men as one of the greatest 
gifts and blessings of our heavenly 
Father? Since that is true, what am I 
doing to build it day by day right 
where I am? 

Thoughtfulness is the key to much 
of the work which the Christian has 
to do for himself and for the commu- 
nity which lies all around him. It 
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does not mean a mere, simple senti- 
mentality and a teary-eyed approach 
to woe and poverty and distress, but 
it means that the Christian thought- 
fully tries to comprehend the ways of 
God with man and that he endeavors 
to achieve a genuine individual bal- 
ance and understanding through 
study and meditation and prayer. 
God does not scatter His children 
across the world in accidental fashion. 
They are placed very carefully as 
seeds into a fertile ground, and He 
wants them to bring forth much fruit. 
Think what our communities could 
be if thinking, praying Christians be- 
gan actually to appreciate their pow- 
ers in the Holy Spirit and to do the 
great things that God wants them. 
Some of our churches and schools 
have become so oversensitive to their 
communities that they adjust them- 
selves, their patterns, manners, and 
customs completely to that which 
happens to be prevalent custom, man- 
ner, and prejudice in their own com- 
munity. So we find the Lutheran 
Church and the Lutheran school in 
the utopian suburb suddenly becom- 
ing as smug, as arrogant, as disdain- 
ful, as exclusive, and as snobbish as 
the suburb itself. By the same token, 
we find the school in the metropolis 
on the fringe of the slums becoming 
a typical slum fringe, just as soiled 
and dirty and uncouth as the little 
slum child so often becomes. Adjust- 
ment to the community and con- 
sciousness of its demands and needs 
are wonderful, but they can be met 
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best of all when Christianity is always 
one and the same thing, mindful of its 
high duty to be the brother’s keeper 
and constantly challenged to higher, 
newer, and better things. We have 
become oversensitive to the criticism 
and accreditation of men and have so 
often compromised our clear duty of 
love to our neighbor because of our 
anxiety to be beloved by the little 
world which is around us. We find 
this manifesting itself particularly in 
the man-centeredness of our churches 
where greater emphasis is laid upon 
“friendliness and greeting the visitor” 
than on endeavoring to preserve for 
him some part of the spiritual values 
and the glorious message of the love 
of God in Christ Jesus. We are a 
thousand times more conscious of 
what men think of us than what God 
thinks and knows about us. 

This is not a plea to keep a diary, 
but do you have anywhere a record 
of what your church and school has 
done day by day in reaching the com- 
munity with the things that are defi- 
nitely of God? Vague generalities are 
so often comforting to us, and the 
hope that we have achieved some- 
thing is a consolation for many a weak 
heart, but the actual listing would be 
a revelation to us and would surprise 
us by its repetitiousness and its weak- 
ness. 

We are Christians living in the 
midst of a crude and perverse gen- 
eration, always in danger of being 
lured over into the same kind of crude 
and perverse thinking about the bod- 
ies, souls, and minds of our children. 
What is “Christian” about the way in 
which we teach them to act? Would 
we really be content if all men were 
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to act in the manner in which I acted 
today? And if the motives that moved 
me were the motives of my fellow 
men and women, would my commu- 
nity and my world be better or worse? 
If all people who called themselves 
Christian would be acting with the 
same aloofness, self-righteousness, and 
pride which so often marks our lives, 
would we have any hope at all for an 
understanding, co-operative, Chris- 
tian community around us? We are 
the light of the world and the salt of 
the earth, and we must let our light 
so shine before men that they may see 
good works and glorify not us, but our 
Father which is in heaven. 

We must be realistic about our 
failures and shortcomings. It is the 
only thing which can give us true re- 
pentance. The popular pastime of 
our day is to discover one excuse 
after the other for not doing our ob- 
vious duty and to hang on to one 
escape mechanism after the other in 
order to keep from facing the clear 
realities of work and prayer for the 
Kingdom of God. The true Chris- 
tian must, therefore, always, in ex- 
amining himself about his prayer life 
and his attitude toward the commu- 
nity and his part in its building and 
work, ask pointed questions with a . 
sense of reality and ruthless honesty. 
We dare not follow certain patterns 
as a matter of routine or convention 
or even self-delusion. We must be 
alive to the fact that Christian char- 
acter must be built on the real or it 
will not be built at all. For us that 
reality is in the Decalog and in the 
glorious Gospel of the sacrificing love 
and redeeming death of Jesus Christ, 
our Lord, and the one sure impression 
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that we must convey to everyone who 
comes to us is this, that never have 
we done enough. 

In all the previous articles on 
prayer, we have emphasized the ne- 
cessity of seeing clearly and confess- 
ing honestly and uprightly. It must 
continue to be our one great hope for 
the Church of tomorrow. Day by day 
the children of the Father must come 
back to Him again at eventide and 
ask whether their prayers have been 
“lived.” In His presence and before 
His holy eyes we must go quietly in 
memory over the events of the day. 
We must examine ourselves in the 
light of our prayer in the morning, 
in the light of the fact that it was 
heard by our Father in heaven, that 
all its promises, its desires, its peti- 
tions, its pledges are known to Him. 
Now, at the close of day, we cannot 
just brush it aside. We must ask our- 
selves in His presence: “Did I live my 
prayer?” The vague generality which 
simply says: “I am sorry I didn’t make 
it again,” can only add futility and 
frustration to already futile and frus- 
trated lives. A real Christian will go 
into the details of the failure of the 
morning prayer before he dares to 
bring the petitions of his evening 
prayer. Before God he must be ready 
to admit with all honesty his failure 
and analyze what motives led him 
astray. If there are persons and things 
involved, he must be able to recognize 
them for the damage they do and for 
the base part which they played in 
distracting him. 

When it comes to “asking” forgive- 
ness for sins and failures and short- 
comings, the “asking” must be done 
with the full assurance and conscious- 
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ness that it has all been accomplished 
long ago and completely in Jesus 
Christ, our only Lord. He “asks,” 
then, for the courage to face himself 
as he truly is and at the same time for 
faith to believe in himself as he could 
be by the grace of God in Jesus Christ. 

When slights and wrongs have 
made the heart heavy with a great 
burden of care, we ought to be very 
sure that they have not been given 
to us in order to induce bitterness but 
to make us seek more and more the 
way of setting ourselves above them 
and being what we ought to be in 
the sight of God. But if there should 
be someone who is persistently offer- 
ing the stinging slight, lift him up into 
the light of God. Let all malice, bit- 
terness, and sense of hostility fade 
from your heart. Close each day of 
your life with a feeling of good will 
to all the world, 

that with the world, myself, and Thee 

I, ere I sleep, at peace may be. 

Only in this way can we give God 
our sleep. Only in this way can we 
entrust to Him our unconscious hours. 
Only in this way can we fall asleep 
with the feeling that His power and 
love surrounds us. Only in this way 
can we hope to awake clear-headed 
and ready to assume the duties of 
every day. Always our last thoughts 
must be those of peace and quiet 
trust. That we have learned from 
our Lord Jesus Christ. That ought 
to be a very real part of our lives. 
Then our sleep can also be creative 
and positive —“He giveth to His be- 
loved [in] sleep.” 

Rather unconsciously the indica- 
tions of time for morning and eve- 
ning prayer have crept into the 
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thoughts about meditation and prayer. 
It shows how completely we think in 
certain patterns, but really the answer 
to when we should pray cannot be 
bounded by a time at morning and 
evening. Prayer is spontaneous like 
any great love or great friendship. 
As God is not bound in His movement 
toward us, we ought never to be 
bound to just certain times or even 
time-honored phrases when coming 
to Him. There is no question that 
the earliest morning is a good time 
to pray, but if it becomes only a 
routine and a habit, it can also be- 
come very bad. Everyone of us has 
the need to be saved from practical 
people whose lives are lived on a 
schedule —to whom everything mat- 
ters except everything, because they 
are always concerned about some 
little thing. But our day, that is, the 
day of a true Christian, ought to have, 
and must have, integration like a 
poem or a picture. It cannot be just 
haphazard. All through the day there 
will be the call to earnest prayer, and 
it will not be determined by the clock 
but by the happenings of the day. 
Gratitude, beauty, love, resolve, 
thanksgiving, trust, music, loyalty and 
sympathy, success and failure, joy and 
sorrow, they, all of them, will put the 
obligation on us to help and to give 
thanks. 

The prayer at night has a peculiarly 
creative grace. The day’s clamor is 
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gone. A reasonable amount of quiet 
has come and given us rest and medi- 
tation, the remembrance of God and 
friends, the quiet of the outside world, 
bringing about a little quiet also for 
the heart. Then comes the chance to 
contemplate and adore. If we need 
much to help us, there we can per- 
haps find it as the Savior taught His 
disciples to find it in the petitions of 
the “Our Father,” thinking them 
through night after night in relation 
to the happenings of every single day. 

Prayer must, in its final summary 
and analysis, arise out of need. The 
need of SOMEONE and the greatness 
of the need will make you realize 
quickly that the finger of the Spirit 
of God has pointed us back to Him 
and to the Cross of Christ. We need 
forgiveness, for we daily sin much 
and deserve nothing but punishment. 
We need assurance because the devil’s 
cleverest weapon is to sow the seed 
of doubt. We need zest (“another 
April to the soul”) because we are 
so inclined to believe that the dull, 
drab day is all there is. We need 
freedom because we are bound too 
closely to the low, mean things of 
every day and the concerns of the 
body. We need reinforcement be- 
cause the Savior said: “Without Me 
ye can do nothing.” We need noth- 
ing less than friendship with God — 
the known Presence of the ideal com- 
panion. Prayer can answer that need. 


Give Beauty A CHANCE. — Beauty is something to live with, and it should 
have a chance to enrich the lives of children. It should not be limited to a 
period or assigned to a special place. It should not be held separate, but should 
be made an integral part of all and every experience. Only thus can children 
be sensitized to beauty in all its life contexts. Only thus will they learn to seek 
and find beauty in an enduring, satisfying quest. — Laura Zimpes in Childhood 


Education, March, 1949. 


We Look at Our Teaching of Religion 


W. J. GERNAND 


Only two short years ago, at the 
time of Synod’s one-hundredth birth- 
day, we were praising and thanking 
God for the blessings He had be- 
stowed upon us through the privilege 
of teaching and preaching His Word 
for an entire century. Informed 
speakers assured us that many of the 
blessings had been bestowed upon us 
through a thorough teaching program. 
At the same time, however, many of 
us were deeply concerned about the 
fact that for some years there 
has been an increasing number of 
thoughtful and informed people who 
have raised questions about the ef- 
fectiveness of our religious teaching. 
To ignore or underestimate the ques- 
tions raised would be as great a mis- 
take as to overestimate them. Ev- 
idently we need to study the situa- 
tion carefully in order to determine 
whether the changes in the environ- 
mental influences and the needs of 
our people make it necessary to adjust 
our teaching program so that it might 
become effective in meeting the pres- 
ent-day needs of present-day people 
under present-day conditions. 

The people who express doubts 
about the complete effectiveness of 
our present mode of teaching reli- 
gion differ greatly in their opinions 
as to the nature and the cause of 
existing weaknesses. Some seem to 
believe that our teaching methods 
are at fault. Especially the catechet- 
ical method of teaching and the 
amount of memorizing required have 
been subjected to frequent criticism. 
Again, there are others who believe 


that the teaching materials as we have 
organized them in the past do not 
lend themselves well to efficient 
teaching of religion. They would not 
teach doctrines and Bible history as 
separate subjects, but combine all 
religious materials into learning units. 
Finally, there are those who believe 
that the teaching of religion should 
to a much greater extent be tied in 
with activities. They believe that 
children should be engaged in doing 
things. No doubt, all these opinions 
have merit, but none of them seems 
to be so serious as to cause special 
concern. 

We are in full agreement with the 
assumption that methods of instruc- 
tion, organization of materials, and 
the proper utilization of religious 
knowledge are vitally important. We 
regret that we cannot discuss these 
matters at greater length in this 
paper. It must be said, however, 
that until now there is no convincing 
evidence that the catechetical method 
of teaching, if properly conducted, 
is not the equal of any other teaching 
method yet offered for general use. 
Too often, when people compare 
teaching methods, they compare one 
method at its worst with another 
method at its best in order to make 
a case for the method of their pref- 
erance. With regard to the organiza- 
tion of teaching materials, too, it must 
be admitted that until now the major- 
ity of the recognized educators have 
not found the unit method of organ- 
ization or the fusion courses superior 
to the time-honored organization by 
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subjects. Methods and materials are 
important, but at the present time 
it may well be doubted whether they 
are the basic cause of the difficulties 
most generally recognized. 

The basic problem about which we 
need to be concerned is not one of 
transmitting knowledge, but one of 
insuring a “carry-over” of the religious 
knowledge into the lives of the pupils. 
Why is there not more “carry-over”? 
We would suggest two causes for 
consideration. If we can remove 
them, much will have been achieved 
to increase the efficiency of our 
teaching program. 

1. The first cause for poor carry- 
over is our inclination to departmen- 
talize, that is, to teach religion as an 
additional subject which has little or 
nothing to do with the lessons in 
reading, geography, or history. 

2. The second cause is our general 
inclination to concern ourselves pri- 
marily with outward conduct or mo- 
rality rather than with man’s need to 
be brought back into the proper rela- 
tionship with God through regenera- 
tion. 

It is so easy to think of religion 
as a separate subject in the school; 
and when children are expected to 
receive secular instruction during the 
week and religious instruction on 
Sunday, it is almost impossible to 
avoid departmentalization. We have 
become so accustomed to the sep- 
arate-subject idea that, unfortunately, 
it doesn’t seem to annoy us a great 
deal. How often have we not heard 
it said that the Christian school 
teaches all the basic secular subjects 
and, in addition, teaches religion! 
We may take for granted that many 
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who make such a statement mean 
something quite different from what 
the words actually say, but many, we 
fear, mean precisely what the words 
“and in addition” say. In reality we 
are not thinking of teaching religion 
but merely of teaching about religion 
or dispensing religious knowledge as 
long as religion is an “in addition” 
subject. Our primary purpose in 
teaching religion should not be merely 
to give information, or knowledge, 
but to bring the pupil to a realization 
of his sins and to a knowledge and ac- 
ceptance of his Savior. This, of 
course, is not taught, but is purely 
a gift of the Holy Ghost. However, 
the Law, by which the sinner is pre- 
pared for the Gospel, and the Gospel 
message, through which the Holy 
Ghost works in the heart of the sin- 
ner, are taught. When the child has 
accepted the Gospel promise of for- 
giveness and has become a child of 
God, then religion is no more a sub- 
ject that can be taught “in addition” 
to other subjects. All his interests 
will then be re-evaluated in terms of 
his new outlook on life, his new ideals, 
and his new purposes in life. Religion 
then becomes an integrating force 
which integrates and flavors all his 
personal and social experiences into 
a pattern which no longer centers 
in his own person and his natural 
inclinations and desires, but in the 
will of God, with which his own in- 
clinations and desires have now been 
brought into accord. What is fre- 
guently referred to as “carry-over” is 
in reality the natural result if we suc- 
ceed in getting the proper integration 
of all the interests into a harmonious 
unit centering in religion. 
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Regarding the danger of centering 
our primary attention in outward 
conduct, or morality, instead of true 
godliness, we should perhaps say 
little. In Rom. 1:17-82, St. Paul dis- 
cusses that topic much more thor- 
oughly than we can hope to do. We 
cannot refrain, however, from calling 
attention to two words in the 18th 
verse. The words “ungodliness” and 
“unrighteousness” are not in that or- 
der by mere accident. The order is 
significant. Godliness comes first. 
Too many people are inclined to as- 
sume that godliness can be taken for 
granted if the conduct is such as to 
appear acceptable to men. St. Paul 
points out that “righteousness” with- 
out godliness merely looks like right- 
eousness to men. But that is about 
all the public around us is interested 
in. Men want religion because it is 
a powerful force for world peace, or 
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they want religion because it helps 
to solve the juvenile delinquency 
problem, etc. Religion has such 
powers. But that is not the primary 
purpose of religion. We must be 
concerned first of all about true god- 
liness, from which alone can flow the 
kind of righteousness that God can 
recognize. What looks like good con- 
duct to men is still unrighteousness 
before God unless godliness comes 
first. 

In order to make our teaching of 
religion effective, then, we shall, in- 
deed, use the best methods possible, 
organize our materials in the best 
possible manner, and _ encourage 
translating knowledge into action, 
but, above all, we shall need to em- 
phasize that religion functions in all 
our thoughts, words, and actions if 
we are true children of God, and only 
if we are true children of God. 


APPLICANTS FOR OvERSEAS TEACHING Positions INTERVIEWED. — Applicants 
for principalships and for teaching positions in Army-sponsored schools for 
American children in the occupied areas of Austria, Germany, Japan, and 
Okinawa now are being interviewed by representatives of the overseas affairs 
branch, civilian personnel division, Department of the Army. 

Principals in the schools receive $4,479 a year and teachers, $3,727 a year. 

. An applicant must be an American citizen and have a valid teaching certificate, 
a bachelor’s degree, and at least two years of experience. A principal also 


must have a master’s degree. 


Purms Neep HEtp in Pray. — So that play may be of the greatest educa- 
tional value, the teacher must at least to some extent supervise both play and 
playground. It is not always necessary that he take an active part physically 
in the activities of the group, but it is essential that he show a joyous interest 
in the program at all times. The teacher should help plan the activities with 
the children not only for the playground, but also for indoor play on days of 
inclement weather. Thus many difficulties can be forestalled and the indoor 
play period made interesting. Some of the materials which will aid the teacher 
in this planning are the following: Physical Education for Elementary Grades, 
by Elmer Seefeld; Games for Playground, Home, School, and Gymnasium, by 
Jesse H. Bancroft; and Games and Playground Supervision, by Amelia Krug. 
Consult the School Reference Catalog for others. — The Lutheran One-Teacher 
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Guidance in the Elementary School 
E. F. Fresic 


The field of guidance is so broad 
that it could not possibly be covered 
in a single article. Volumes have 
been written, and universities are of- 
fering courses extending over months 
of work. This article, therefore, is 
not going to attempt to cover the 
whole field of guidance, but only to 
examine a few of the aspects as they 
pertain to guidance in the elementary 
school. 


BASIC CONCEPTS OF GUIDANCE 


Before discussing the actual work of 
guiding an individual, one must first 
_have a clear understanding of the 
basic concept of guidance. Guidance 
seeks to have each individual under- 
stand himself, his interests, his abil- 
ities, his talents, his plans, or ambi- 
tions for the future. It seeks to have 
him become acquainted with the vari- 
ous problems of social, vocational, 
spiritual, and recreational adjustments 
which he must make in life. In a 
guidance program the individual 
should be led to work out the solu- 
tion to his own problems, being 
merely directed or advised by the 
counselor. It should stimulate his 
initiative to meet and seek a solution 
of the problems with which life con- 
fronts him. Guidance is based on the 
assumption that the world has a place 
for everybody. With this in mind 
the counselor is to guide the individ- 
ual in discovering his talents and to 
help him prepare himself so that he 
can fit into the social and vocational 
complexities of life and live a well- 
balanced life to the glory of God and 
the welfare of his fellow men. 


WHY A GUIDANCE PROGRAM? 

A guidance program in the cur- 
riculum is rather new on the educa- 
tional scene. Prior to 1900 the word 
“guidance” created little stir in Amer- 
ican school systems. Three factors, 
however, in recent years have given 
impetus to the need for guidance — 
our highly industrialized living, our 
changed social life, and our expanded 
curriculum. The effects of an in- 
dustrialized nation are increasingly 
apparent. At the turn of the century, 
one might say, there were two occupa- 
tions open to everyone: the boy be- 
came either a farmer or a common 
laborer, and the girl became a house- 
wife or perhaps a teacher. Education 
wasn't too essential except in the case 
of the teacher, and then the college 
would provide the necessary courses. 
Hence the secondary school needed to 
offer only a general course for the few 
who would attend or provide a general 
course of college preparation, de- 
pending on the location, which would 
indicate whether the majority of the 
students would enter college or make 
the high school the terminal for their 
education. 

But what have we today? There 
are comparatively few common la- 
borers. The majority prepare for a 
profession or a trade. Practically 
everything is specialized. Boys don’t 
apply for a job at the factory, but 
they apply to be tool and diemakers, 
radio technicians, and the like. The 
girls prepare to go into nursing, ste- 
nography, teaching, secretarial work, 
or other fields. This has had its effect 
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on the school curriculum. Schools be- 
gan to add courses to prepare the in- 
dividuals for their chosen vocations or 
to lay the foundation for further study 
at some college or university in some 
chosen field. Industry began to de- 
mand that applicants have certain 
training, which the high schools then 
found advisable to add to their cur- 
riculum. In the National Survey of 
Education a study of the offerings 
in 35 high schools was made. It was 
found that during a quarter of a cen- 


tury the number of courses offered © 


increased approximately 500 per 
cent.* 

Added to all of this, the social liv- 
ing has also undergone changes. The 
evenings are no longer spent around 
the kitchen table reading to further 
one’s own education, or in family dis- 
cussions of topics of the day, or even 
studying the Word of God in family 
devotions. There is no time for these 
things. Everything is geared to the 
tempo of the machine age. Clubs, 
parties, and recreations pull the fam- 
ily apart. Adolescents have no oppor- 
tunity to discuss their problems with 
their parents, since the family is usu- 
ally not together long enough. Inter- 
ests, recreations, and pastimes change 
frequently, and the individual is con- 
stantly confronted by new problems. 

In view of these changes and their 
influences, consider the student with- 
out a guidance program. He knows 
he must prepare himself for some 
good job. Remember that even a 
small high school, with an enrollment 


* National Survey of Secondary Educa- 
tion, The Program of Studies, Monograph 
No. 19, 1932, Washington, D.C.: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1933. 
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of about 400, has an offering of some 
40-odd courses, of which in a four- 
year term the student could at most 
take only 24 to 26. This means that 
some selection is necessary. In this 
selection must be those which will 
fulfill school and State requirements, 
his own needs, and prepare him for 
his place in society. 

The elementary teacher ought to ac- 
quaint himself with the offerings of 
the local high school as well as with 
the industries of the community. The 
pupil will frequently turn to him for 
guidance, especially in his first year 
in high school. 

As a matter of fact, pupils in the 
upper grades of the elementary school 
are planning their careers as adults. 
While much of this is daydreaming 
and wishful thinking, yet it should 
not be discouraged. Here is an op- 
portunity to encourage the pupil to 
secure information about the vocation 
or profession he has in mind. The 
teacher should consider that at this 
tender age first impressions are not 
always realities. 

Experience shows that most boys 
and girls are quite unsettled about 
their future professions or vocations 
until about their junior or even their 
senior year in high school. Even by 
that time some are yet very unde- 
cided, but during their elementary 
school years they have plans. The 
teacher will be called upon by both 
the students and the parents to advise 
as to a future. Textbooks today give 
rise to many opportunities to bring in 
vocational information which may 
cause the pupil to think about his fu- 
ture or may cause him to decide 
against his first choice. He then is 
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confronted by a problem for which 
he seeks some solution. As counselor 
the teacher may be called upon to 
help him settle his problem, or un- 
knowingly he may do so by pointing 
to some other vocation in another 
lesson. 

Certainly elementary programs have 
also been expanded in the past dec- 
ades. Art, handicrafts, woodshop, 
sewing, cooking, and possibly other 
courses are to be found in elemen- 
tary programs. Many of these are 
brought about by social pressure from 
our changing society. Mother has no 
time to teach Mary to cook or sew. 
Johnny ought to learn which end of 
the hammer is used to drive nails, 
but dad isn’t home enough to teach 
him. The school ought, then, to 
teach these things in regular courses. 
Another cause for expanded programs 
is the “pushing down” of subject mat- 
ter. By this is meant courses which 
were formerly taught in college but 
have now become high school courses. 
The high school, in turn, which for- 
merly taught the first courses in art 
or sewing or woodshop, saw that more 
could be accomplished if the prelim- 
inaries were taught in the elemen- 
tary schools. Textbooks took up this 
trend. Algebra, geometry, even ele- 
ments of trigonometry, are now in- 
corporated in textbooks. It may be 
very simple material and not called 
by these names, nevertheless it is 
there. The teacher can lead the child 
either to like or dislike this field of 
learning. In other fields similar ex- 
amples might be cited. Social pres- 
sure has been referred to as a cause 
for an expanding curriculum. Of 
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greater importance for guidance is 
children’s behavior caused by our 
changing social life, such as sleepi- 
ness, unpreparedness, haughtiness, 
disinterest, slovenliness, and the many 
more daily causes for complaint on 
the part of teachers. 

Certainly we will agree that there 
is a need for guidance. From the 
kindergarten through the period of 
adolescence and even into the col- 
lege era youth is beset by problems. 
Until the individual can establish him- 
self and take his place in society, the 
school ought to feel an obligation to 
him, and the teacher should serve 


him as counselor. | 


GUIDANCE 

IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

Guidance has a definite place in the 
elementary school. Possibly one is 
not aware of the fact that indirectly 
the teacher is guiding pupils to form- 
ulate plans for the future. The oppor- 
tunities of the instructor in the ele- 
mentary school are much greater, and 
the “setup” is more ideal than is that 
for teachers on higher levels of edu- 
cation. Most teachers in the grades 
are with their pupils from six to eight 
hours every school day. They work 
with them, they play with them, and 
many eat with them. This provides 
many opportunities to observe the in- 
dividual’s behavior, his talents, his 
habits, his shortcomings, his likes and 
dislikes, in school and out of school. 
However, these are probably the 
things which have least been recog- 
nized as opportunities for guidance. 
At present most of the guidance is of 
the group counseling type, and in- 
dividual counseling is incidental. 
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WHAT CAN BE DONE IN COUNSELING 
AN ELEMENTARY PUPIL? 


One must distinguish between a 
“bawling-out” and counseling. While 
a good reprimand may be necessary 
at times, a group discussion in which 
the pupils suggest and formulate the 
solutions to their problems may be of 
far greater value. Today most schools 
have athletic programs. A period 
set aside to discuss good sportsman- 
ship both on the part of participants 
and spectators would furnish fine ma- 
terial. Textbooks contain stories, in- 
formation, and problems arising in 
professions and industries. Numerous 
newer texts explain certain vocations 
and discuss the requirements of the 
individual for certain specific jobs. 
Possibly a reference to courses or 
types of training may lead an in- 
dividual to decide in favor of a cer- 
tain occupation or against it. In the 
upper grades especially one might 
spend several periods discussing vari- 
ous occupations, since shortly these 
youngsters will be required to select 
a program in high school leading to 
an ultimate goal and seeking to help 
prepare them for life. Even though 
one may expect changes in the choices 
made as the pupils become more ma- 
ture, it may lead them to develop 
some initiative, since, for the time at 
least, they feel they have a goal. A 
discussion of the elementary curric- 
ulum may cause children to change 
their attitudes over against certain 
courses. Some dislike arithmetic; but 
when they realize that mathematics 
is fundamental for all the basic and 
applied sciences, they may decide 
that they had better “get busy” be- 
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cause without it they can’t be doctors 
or foresters or pilots, or enter prac- 
tically any of the other professions 
or occupations. Certainly some time 
will be spent discussing the require- 
ments for entering the local high 
school. 

With the advent of more secon- 
dary schools in the Lutheran school 
system, we should not overlook the 
opportunity of directing our elemen- 
tary pupils to these schools if such 
are to be found in the community. 
In individual guidance the teacher 
will want to select and encourage 
pupils to continue their studies in the 
preparatory schools of Synod to train 
for the work of teachers or ministers. 

Group counseling possibly needs 
less attention than individual counsel- 
ing, since most educators presumably 
do something of this sort. 

Aren't teachers doing much individ- 
ual counseling and guiding? Don't 
they keep from two to four, even six, 
children after school every afternoon? 
In the basic concept of guidance it 
was stated that the pupil is to learn 
to know himself, his interests, his 
abilities and talents, and to make 
plans for the future. While no fault 
is found with keeping children after 
school for misdemeanors, misconduct, 
or unpreparedness, is the purpose of 
detention to find the source of the 
trouble and to guide the pupil to see 
his problem and seek a solution for it? 
Isn’t it still a case where the teacher 
tells him his trouble and suggests the 
solution? Furthermore, who are those 
who have to stay after school? Usu- 
ally the same people. Certain pupils 
are never reached. The bright, the 
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talented, also have problems. They 
should also be reached. 

An experiment was conducted with 
children from Grades Five through 
Eight. Once a week a half-hour after 
school was set aside as a consultation 
period. During this period children 
were encouraged to see the teacher 
with their troubles. The beginning 
was hard. -Few, if any children, 
availed themselves of this service. 
Getting them to talk was another 
problem. Since, at first, there were 
no counselees, two children’ were 
asked to remain after school on the 
appointed day. They were taken into 
a room, other than the classroom, 
where an attempt was made to make 
them feel at ease. The purpose of 
these meetings was briefly discussed: 
one might say anything; and an effort 
was made to make the children 
“loosen up.” The following week two 
others were asked to remain. The 
entire group was thus introduced to 
the experiment. 

Every pupil was interviewed twice 
during the course of the year. Some, 
at the teacher’s request, were inter- 
viewed more often. At the second 
meeting school matters, hobbies, and 
playmates were discussed. By the 
second year, progress was noted; some 
few asked for an interview. Some 
had felt that they had certain dif- 
ficulties with their courses. Eighth 
graders expressed anxiety over going 
to high school and their course se- 
quences. These interviews gave real 
opportunities for guidance and coun- 
seling. One girl stated recently that 
through the encouragement and sug- 
gestions offered during these meetings 
she chose her courses in high school 
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with a definite goal in mind. She 
completed her high school courses 
and is at present employed in work 
she suggested as her choice in such 
a consultation period, and she is very 
happy in her choice. 

Once the ice is broken and one gets 
the pupils to talk freely, many re- 
vealing facts present themselves. 
These revelations account for sleepi- 
ness, misbehavior, unpreparedness, 
and many other of the many little 
causes of teachers’ headaches. In all 
too many cases the parents are at 
fault, and this in turn can be traced 
to our afore-mentioned factors: in- 
dustrialization and changing social 
order of living. 


THE TEACHER AS COUNSELOR 


The great hindrance to a guidance 
program is fear. Too many are afraid 
to try because they are not trained in 
this field. A counselor must be a 
good listener, a psychologist, well- 
versed in the art of proposing lead- 
ing questions, a good guide. He must 
have a pleasant disposition and be 
able to make the child feel that here 
is a confidant who is interested in 
him. Nothing the child tells should 
ever noticeably shock one. The 
teacher must be sworn to confidence. 
One must be able to talk the chil- 
dren’s language. If the counselee is 
a sport lover, talk football, baseball, 
or any other sport that interests him. 
As counselor the teacher must have 
an overview of the whole field of 
education. One shortcoming almost 
everyone feels is the scanty knowl- 
edge he possesses of the many occu- 
pations in industry. 

Nevertheless, even though one fears 
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this work and feels inadequately pre- 
pared, great satisfaction can be gained 
by trying some simple program. Ac- 
tual experience in this field is a good 
teacher. 

From a guidance program much 
good can be achieved. Records of 
interviews, misdemeanors, complaints, 
and the like ought be filed with the 
cumulative academic records. These 
records will help the teachers who 
receive pupils in the ensuing grades. 

Information of this nature should 
be passed on to the secondary school 
so that the receiving school may con- 
tinue the individual counseling pro- 
gram. This would aid in selecting 
programs and judging personalities 
rather than causing the high school to 
first learn to know the individual. 
Orientation for the individual would 
thus be eased. Through counseling, 
and possibly a visit to the school he 
plans to attend, the pupil has some 
concept of high school life. The high 
school in turn knows the student and 
can make every effort to make him 
feel at ease and at the same time help 
him follow his chosen sequence to at- 
tain his goal. 
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CONCLUSION 


Due to the modern tempo of living, 
the changing social order, and the 
requirements of industry there is no 
doubt that the youth of today is con- 
fronted with problems of adjustment 
during the school career and later in 
his personal and social life. Teachers 
must take up the work of guidance. 
Through an elementary guidance pro- 
gram the elementary and secondary 
school might be knitted more closely 
together as to subject matter and 
aims and objectives. The transition 
from the grade school to high school 
would be made easier for the student. 
The guidance program would be con- 
tinuous and serve to equip him better 
for his chosen work after high school. 

Someone may ask why didn’t the 
writer of this article lay more stress 
on religion? It was assumed that 
since Christians would be dealing 
with Christians in this guidance work, 
the spiritual side would not be over- 
looked and wherever possible the in- 
dividual would be pointed to, and 
guided by, the Word of God. The 
entire program should have Holy 
Scripture as a basis. 


Tomorrow, What? * 


E. Cuas. MUELLER 


What are you going to be when 
you grow up? A very young child 
answers that question with assurance 
and certainty, but as it grows up and 
casually observes how people react 
to their chosen professions and occu- 
pations, it loses that early decisiveness 
and falters when asked. When a de- 
cision is made and specialization be- 
gins, very few are they who choose 
“teaching” as a profession. 

Six per cent of 2,706 high school 
seniors in 47 high schools in Metro- 
politan New York are committed to 
teaching, a study based on a survey 
revealed, which is not enough to pro- 
vide replacements. Teachers they 
had known, and school experiences 
they had had, plus the impression 
that teaching is dull and monotonous, 
induced them to feel negative toward 
teaching. Teachers and Teaching 
Ought to Sell the Profession. 

Of 1,556 teachers consulted, 25% 
said they would not choose the pro- 
fession a second time. Reasons ad- 
vanced were economic insecurity 


(especially men), poor working con- 
tions, lack of respect for the profes- 


If children chose teaching, 19% would 
be displeased, 52% would be pleased, 
and 29% were neutral. It would seem, 
then, that parents, generally speaking, 
are not influencing their children 
away from the profession, although 
many parents were willing that the 
daughters might take up teaching but 
did not favor it for their sons. 

Supt. C. H. Threlkeld, South Orange 
and Maplewood, N. J., from whose 
article in The Education Digest the 
above was gleaned, suggests four re- 
medial steps which should tend to 
lead more of our young people to do 
teaching. We shall quote: “Lay peo- 
ple should be led, through participa- 
tion in educational planning, to ap- 
preciate that the problems involving 
teacher supply are their problems and 
that the welfare of the nation requires 
that lay people exercise leadership in 
solving them. In assuming too much 
of the total responsibility in these 
matters, we teachers have aroused 
suspicion that our purposes are selfish. 
Finally, and most important, we must 
realize that the teachers of tomorrow 
are in our classrooms today and that 
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would we get from the upper levels 
of the elementary schools, the teachers, 
and the parents? 

Since the individual man is what 
he is because of his total training, 
and since teaching plays so important 
a role in that total process, it seems 
paradoxical that the profession, espe- 
cially on the elementary level, should 
be at a low ebb. The chief concern 
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usually is “making a living” on the 
highest possible standard, and that 
calls for a position which nets ample 
returns, while the far more important 
ambition to “live a life” which seeks 
opportunities for service gets second 
preference. What position in life of- 
fers greater opportunity for service to 
God and man than that of a Christian 
teacher? 


Sins oF THE ToncvuE. — There is a legend which tells of a king who sent 
an ox to a wise man in his realm, requesting that he kill the ox and return 
the best and the worst piece. To his great surprise the wise man returned the 
tongue. In his opinion the tongue — he, of course, was referring to the human 
tongue —is capable of doing the greatest good as well as the greatest evil. 
And he was right. With the tongue we bless God, even the Father, and with 
it also proclaim the saving Gospel of Jesus Christ to poor sinners. Greater than 
this there is nothing. On the other hand, we may with our tongue lead men 
to eternal damnation by preaching false doctrines. Besides this, unspeakable 
damage can be done to other people’s character by lying, slandering, and 
defaming. No power on earth can recall such evil words. The damage is done 
and is irretrievable. Let us guard our tongue and use it only for noble pur- 


poses. —- Selected. 


RELIGION IN THE Home. — It is not enough to profess the Christian truths 
of stability and sanctity of the marriage bond and to keep in mind the pur- 


poses of marriage. The Christian must make his home holy. . . . 


The Chris- 


tian home must realize the Christian ideal. 


: 


The whole atmosphere of the home must be impregnated with genuine 


Christian living. The domestic virtues must be practiced, and family prayer 
made a daily exercise. It is in the home that the children learn their respon- 
sibility to God and in this responsibility their duty to others. The home is the 
child’s first school, in which he is taught to make the vision of Christian truth 
the inspiration of all living. We strongly commend organized effort to make 
the home more truly Christian. — The statement of the Roman Catholic Bishops 
of the United States on “The Christian in Action,” in The New York Times, 


Noy. 21, 1948. 


Exuisir OricINAL Eprrion oF Boox oF Common Prayer. — Huntington 
Memorial Library at near-by San Marino celebrated the 400th anniversary of 
the publication of the Book of Common Prayer by placing on exhibit a copy 
of the original edition, which the Church of England issued on March 7, 1549. 
The Book of Common Prayer, compiled by Archbishop Cranmer and other 
dignitaries, substituted English for the Latin of the old service books. Its 
publication stands as one of the most important steps of the Reformation, and 
the book itself is considered a literary masterpiece. In the course of the years 
it has undergone several revisions, but since 1660 it has been in continuous 
use as the common guide for worship of the Church of England and the 
Episcopal Church in this country.—The Christian Century, April 20, 1949, 
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Pre-Ministerial Training in Lutheran High Schools 
ArtTHur C. REpp 


Generally speaking, Lutheran high 
schools under parish sponsorship have 
been established for the purpose of 
offering a Christian education to the 
youth of the Church, thereby prepar- 
ing them for their place as Christians 
in their society. In order to meet the 
various requirements, our high schools 
are offering four programs: a general 
liberal arts course (college prepara- 
tory), a commercial course, an in- 
dustrial arts course, and one which 
may be called, for want of a better 
term, a general education course. In 
addition to these, some of the high 
schools offer a pre-ministerial course. 
This paper is to discuss the question: 
Shall Lutheran high schools under 
parish sponsorship offer a pre-ministe- 
rial course? 

What is meant by a pre-ministerial 
course? In checking over the courses 
offered by our Concordias in the 
Midwestern areas, we find that there 
are no absolute criteria, though there 
is a general pattern. A survey of 
our synodical schools located at Fort 
Wayne, Milwaukee, Concordia, Win- 
field, and St. Paul, presents the fol- 
lowing pattern: 

Religion — required in all schools dur- 
ing the entire four years, usually 
two hours per week. 

English — one school 8 units; two, 
8% units; two, 4 units. 

Greek — two, 1 unit; three, 2 units. 

German — five, 3 units (though Saint 
Paul has German only four hours 
per week). 

Mathematics — one, 1 unit; four, 

2 units. 


Science — one, 1 unit; one, 1% units; 
three, 2 units. 

Social Studies — one, 2 units; 
4% units; three, 3 units. 

Physical Education — two, 4 halves; 

_ two, I unit; one, nothing. 

An analysis of this pattern suggests 
a number of questions, foremost of 
which is the question whether this 
curriculum is weighted in favor of 
a language program at the expense of 
a broader curriculum. It should seem 
desirable for a pre-ministerial student 
at the high school level to be able to 
take several of such subjects as eco- 
nomics, geography, current problems, 
world or modern history, music, fine 
arts, and perhaps more English com- 
position. 

A second thought which suggests 
itself as we study the synodical pat- 
tern is the question whether the pres- 
ent tendency toward an increased 
number of students who enter our 
synodical schools at the college level, 
or at least at some advanced standing, 
will not upset this pattern so that it 
cannot be followed consistently. More 
and more parents are becoming averse 
to sending their boys to a school away 
from home influence. Consequently 
more and more boys are attending 
local high schools for two to four 
years where a pre-ministerial course 
of this type is not given. Obviously 
this trend causes scheduling difficul- 
ties at the college level or adds a full 
year to the student’s college life. 

Another question which we must 
face is whether Synod will be able to 
continue its present program of min- 


one, 
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isterial training and thus maintain 
this pattern at the high school level. 
The Board for Higher Education is 
now facing two problems which may 
force a change. The Church of the 
second century will demand an in- 
creased number of ministers and 
teachers to meet its needs. This will 
require an expanded school system if 
the present training program is to be 
followed. However, it seems evident 
that Synod has just about reached 
the financial ceiling in its support for 
educational purposes. Can our Synod 
afford to train even more ministers 
at the high school, college, seminary, 
and even graduate school level? 
Added to this is the need for a senior 
college, which will also affect the 
synodical pattern. This will likewise 
increase the general cost of educa- 
tion. Consequently the Board for 
Higher Education is carefully study- 
ing how it can devise an educational 
plan without expanding the present 
facilities beyond their ability. Be- 
cause of the growing tendency to send 
boys to our schools for advanced 
standing, there is a possibility that our 
present synodical high schools will 
either be eliminated or at least re- 
duced in number in order to allow 
an expansion at the upper levels and 
to make room for an expanded enroll- 
ment at the junior college level. 
Should this happen, the present pre- 
ministerial course at the high school 
level will have to be abandoned or 
materially changed. All or most of 
the boys would then be graduates of 
their home town high schools. In all 
likelihood the usual college prepara- 
tory courses would constitute the en- 
trance requirements. While this 
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might mean that students would be 
deficient according to present stand- 
ards in such subjects as Latin III, 
German III, and Greek I, they would 
on the other hand very likely enjoy 
a broader base in some of the other 
subjects, particularly the social stud- 
ies and the sciences. 

There are some who see some dis- 
tinct advantages in the elimination of 
synodical high schools. Those boys 
who may be preparing for the min- 
istry chiefly because it is the desire 
of their parents, might in the course 
of their high school years summon up 
courage to follow their own interests. 
This would decrease the number of 
“drop outs” later with less loss to the 
individuals and to the Church 

While it is true that students at- 
tending public high schools would not 
enjoy the present four years of study 
in religion, this would perhaps be 
more than offset by the fact that they 
are under parental influence for a 
longer period, are growing up in the 
natural activities of their home con- 
gregation, and can participate in its 
educational and social activities. 

However, such a change in our 
ministerial training is not without its 
difficulties. It may deflect many 
promising boys who through their as- 
sociations and under the influence of 
their teachers will be attracted to 
other professions. This may be true 
particularly of those who have high 
scholastic standings. Some of these 
will be offered scholarships or grants- 
in-aid to secular colleges and thus 
be lost to the ministry. Another dis- 
advantage which may come with such 
a change is the fact that in many 
high schools, particularly in the rural 
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areas, the necessary liberal arts course 
is not satisfactorily offered. This 
might deflect some students who upon 
graduation will find that they have 
too many deficiencies to enter our 
colleges and will not care to spend 
the extra time in make-up work. 

From these data is is evident that 
while there is a prescribed pattern 
for pre-ministerial training at our syn- 
odical high schools, it is also true that 
some drastic changes may be expected 
in the near future, and any pre-min- 
isterial course which our parochial 
high schools may adopt will at best 
be tentative. 

What is the status in the parochial 
high school relative to a pre-ministe- 
rial course? A survey of the high 
schools shows that at present only 
Chicago and St. Louis are offering a 
pre-ministerial course. Detroit is in 
the process of adopting such a course 
but has not completed its schedule 
in the eleventh and twelfth grades. 
Milwaukee and Fort Wayne high 
schools do not offer a pre-ministerial 
course primarily because a synodical 
high school is located in these cities. 
Racine does not offer a ministerial 
course, and Cleveland is not planning 
to do so in the future. Houston 
seems to be considering the intro- 
duction of such a course. 

A study of the courses offered 
shows that the pre-ministerial courses 
vary somewhat in the different high 
schools. While there seems to be 
uniformity in religion, English, sci- 
ence, and mathematics, it doesn’t go 
much farther than that. Chicago and 
Detroit offer three years of Latin; 
St. Louis, two and a half. The former 
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offer three years in German, while the 
latter is again short a half year. 
St. Louis offers only Greek I, while 
Chicago and Detroit offer Greek I 
and II. To make up for the defi- 
ciencies in languages, however, Saint 
Louis offers four units in social stud- 
ies, while Chicago offers two units and 
Detroit offers only one and a half 
units. Detroit offers no physical edu- 
cation or music, while St. Louis has 
a half unit in music and four half units 
in physical education. Chicago has 
a half unit in physical education but 
no music appreciation course. 
Considering the matter purely from 
the academic viewpoint, one can 
readily see the advantages in offering 
a pre-ministerial course at our paro- 
chial high schools. Most of the ad- 
vantages enjoyed at the synodical 
schools can be fully met in parish 
high schools. In addition, such stu- 
dents remain longer in the home con- 
gregation and under the family tute- 
lage. Perhaps one might also point 
out that a more normal adolescent 
period is experienced in a co-educa- 
tional school than in the semimonastic 
type of education now offered at most 
of our own preparatory schools. Since 
the parish high school is under Chris- 
tian influence, it is comparatively easy 
to keep the interests of those boys 
alive who have set the ministry as 
their goal. In addition, it is also pos- 
sible to encourage others to study for 
the ministry who perhaps at the high 
school age have not definitely made 
up their mind and who do not wish 
to take a definite step towards the 
ministry until they feel they are more 
mature. Consequently the synodical 
schools do not regard the parish high 
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schools as competitors, but actually 
welcome their co-operation in recruit- 
ing and preparing boys for the min- 
istry. 

On the other hand, the inclusion of 
a pre-ministerial course of the present 
type brings with it an additional cost 
to our high schools. Is it good stew- 
ardship to duplicate at a local basis 
what the Church is already doing on 
a Synod-wide basis? Since local Lu- 
theran high schools have been estab- 
lished primarily for the education of 
a Christian laity, is it fair to ask the 
patrons to support a program which 
is already in effect and carried out 
by Synod? Modestly put, such a 
course will require at least one ad- 
ditional instructor to teach Latin III 
and Greek. This fact alone has de- 
terred Racine and is no doubt a con- 
tributing factor in the planning of our 
Cleveland high school. It may be 
seriously questioned whether a small 
high school can justify hiring an extra 
teacher for only a few students. 

In view of these facts the following 
tentative conclusions may be drawn: 

1. The broad purposes of our parish 
high schools to offer a Christian edu- 
cation to all our Christian boys and 
girls do not justify the expenditures 
required for a pre-ministerial course 
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with its present specific demands in 
languages. 


2. The Board for Higher Education 
should be encouraged to continue its 
study of the curriculum for minis- 
terial students at the high school level 
with a view of eliminating German III, 
Latin III, Greek I and II. Such 
changes will give these students a 
broader curricular base with greater 
emphasis on English composition and 
the social studies. This will make it 
possible for parish high schools to 
assist the Church in the education of 
its young people for service in the 
Church and thereby share their dis- 
tinctive advantages with a greater 
number of students. This function of 
our parish high school will grow in 
importance in the event that Synod 
modifies its present training at the 
high school level. 

3. In order that the parish high 
schools may serve the Church more 
effectively in sharing its advantages 
with a larger number of students who 
are planning to enter the service of 
the Church, and to simplify its task 
in guiding others into this work, some 
form of pupil subsidy should be 
adopted. Such a subsidy will prove 
to be economical to Synod and at- 
tractive to the students. 


Facts ABouT THE BrsLe. — The Bible contains 3,566,480 letters, 773,692 
words, 31,173 verses, 1,189 chapters, and 66 books. The longest chapter is 
the 119th Psalm; the shortest and middle chapter is the 117th Psalm. The 
middle verse is the 8th of the 118th Psalm. The longest name is in the 8th 
chapter of Isaiah. The word “and” occurs 46,227 times; the word “Lord” 6,855 
times. The 37th chapter of Isaiah and the 19 chapter of the Second Book of 
Kings are alike. The longest verse is the 9th of the 8th Chapter of Esther; the 
shortest verse is the 35th of the 11th chapter of John. In the 21st verse of the 
7th chapter of Ezra is the complete alphabet. The finest piece of reading is the 
26th chapter of Acts. The name of God is not mentioned in the Book of 
Esther. The Bible contains knowledge, wisdom, holiness, and love. 


We Worship God — An Activity Project 


Martin F. LuEBKE 


“What did the pastor mean yester- 
day when he said that it was Septua- 
gesima Sunday?” That question by a 
rather wide-awake child provided the 
stimulus for a real activity project 
on the church year in which the 
scrapbook idea was used. 

Before proceeding with a descrip- 
tion it may be in place to state the 
objectives which a project such as this 
aims to achieve. They follow: 

1. To acquaint the child with the 
names for, and the significance of, the 
various seasons as well as the in- 
dividual Sundays, festivals, and feast 
days of the church year; 

2. To teach the symbolism of the 
various liturgical colors; 

3. To make meaningful the sym- 
bols used in our churches; 

4, To provide a stimulus for col- 
lecting religious pictures and an op- 
portunity for mounting them in a 
systematic, meaningful sequence; 

5. To provide an individual church- 
attendance record for each child; 

6. To provide interesting exhibit 
material for Lutheran Education 
Week, open house, or meetings of the 
parent-teacher groups; 

7. To assist in relating the child’s 
worship experience to his life, thus 
helping to make church attendance 
and worship something more than a 
mere perfunctory exercise. 

Scrapbooks have proved _ their 
worth as an educational tool. Chil- 
dren like to make them. With a little 
guidance and direction on the part 


of the teacher some real learning can 
take place through this medium. 
A typical page of each child’s scrap- 
book, entitled “We Worship God”, 
would include, first of all, the name 
of the Sunday, festival, or feast day 
of the church year as well as the 
actual calendar date. Next will follow 
a few words concerning the name and 
its significance. The child will state 
whether or not he attended the 
service. The Epistle and Gospel for 
the day are indicated. These may 
well be used for the Bible-reading 
period on the Friday preceding the 
service. The hymns to be used in the 
service are recorded on the page and 
sung by the class. On the following 
Monday the sermon text and topic 
are marked, and a few pertinent state- 
ments about the sermon are written 
after it has been discussed by the 
class. The choir anthem could well 
be indicated. The liturgical color of 
the altar paraments is noted, and a 
statement as to its symbolism is given 
if this has not been done on a pre- 
vious page. 

As a new season approaches, atten- 
tion is given it through class discus- 
sion, after which a special page is 
devoted to some written material on 
the particular season. Let us use the - 
season of Lent as an example. The 
children note that this is a penitential 
season, beginning on Ash Wednesday 
and extending until Easter, during 
which we contemplate the suffering 
and death of our Lord. We study 
God’s great love for sinful man. We 
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WE WORSHIP GOD — AN ACTIVITY PROJECT 


learn how Jesus bore the punishment 
of all our sins so that we might again 
become children of God and inherit 
eternal life. Thoughts such as these 
help the child to get the significance 
and meaning of our observance of 
Lent. After the material is worked 
out by the class, each one prepares 
his own page and inserts it in the 
proper place in the scrapbook. 

When the opportunity presents it- 
self, the child will draw various sym- 
bols appropriate to the teaching of 
the day. For the Feast of the Holy 
Trinity a triangle surrounded with 
the words “Holy, Holy, Holy,” a tri- 
angle in a circle, or three interwoven 
circles will serve very well. They are 
all easy to draw. Many suggestions 
can be gotten from F. R. Webber? 
and A. R. Kretzmann.? Pastor Kretz- 
mann has also compiled his series 
of 125 Christian symbols for the So- 
ciety for Visual Education, Inc. 
Each symbol is the subject for a 2” 
by 2” slide. Most of these are in 
color. These slides serve admirably 
for class study of the symbols. 

Religious pictures pertaining to the 
lesson of the day are mounted and 
included in appropriate places in the 
scrapbook. Oftentimes bulletin covers 
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Interest for a project such as this 
can be secured by carefully planned 
“field trips” to the church, where chil- 
dren are shown the various symbols 
that appear in the windows and carv- 
ings. The teacher will point out the 
altar, the Communion vessels, the 
candelabra, the lectern, the pulpit, 
etc. He will explain how these are 
used in the worship of God. 

It is well to begin work on the 
scrapbook after the first Sunday in 
Advent and gradually add to it as the 
year progresses. In this way the en- 
tire festival part of the church year 
will ordinarily be covered. Pupils 
might be encouraged to complete the 
scrapbook for the entire church year 
for themselves, even though most of 
the non-festival part falls during the 
summer vacation. 

As the year progresses, the child 
should come to feel that each Sunday 
provides him with a necessary parcel 
of knowledge and understanding of 
God’s plan of salvation for mankind 
and that he will want to be present in 
God’s house each time divine services 
are held. 

Opportunity for originality and 


neatness in make-up is offered by a 
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terest on the part of the children and 
the resultant product will vary. Chil- 
dren of the upper grades of the class 
of instruction for confirmation will 
perhaps be ready to do good work on 
this project. The younger pupils 
would probably lose interest before 
the project is completed. It may be 
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Epiphany, or Lenten unit in any 
event. 

The success of the venture depends 
in a great measure upon the enthu- 
siasm and ability of the teacher to 
create and sustain interest. He must 
explain things well and show himself 
to be sympathetic toward the prob- 


well to begin with just an Advent, lems of the child. 


CoLLecE TEACHING CriTicizED. — The majority of college professors do not 
know how to teach, Harry J. Carman, dean of Columbia College, told 300 
educators attending the ninth annual forum on education sponsored by the 
Tuition Plan. 


Most professors, he said, are dull, and frequently uninspiring, and suffer 
from mental inertia. Graduate schools, he held, must accept most of the blame 
for this situation, since a man often gets his Ph. D. with honors but, when it 
comes to teaching, is incompetent. 


A knowledge of one’s subject is not enough, Dr. Carman pointed out, if 
the professor does not know how to put himself across in the classroom. 


FREETHINKERS SHOW THEIR Cotor. —In Meridian, Miss., members of the 
city council were presented Bibles by the local ministerial association. Shortly 
thereafter they received copies of a book called The Bible Unmasked, by Joseph 
Lewis, president of the Freethinkers of America. A letter accompanying the 
atheistic book said: “The Bible Unmasked is dedicated in all seriousness to 
rabbis, priests, and ministers in the hope that it may bring them to realize the 
fraud they are perpetrating by preaching the Bible as the Word of God and 
as a moral and intellectual guide for the human race.” — This is the same group 
which opposes all released-time religious education on the ground that it is 
unconstitutional. — Lutheran Standard, March 5, 1949. 


A Few Guideposts Toward Effective Writing 


H. W. Gocxen 


The divine imperative “Publish!” includes 
the command to write. The following ar- 
ticle sounds a call to the leaders of our 
Church to examine their writing habits and 
offers suggestions for possible improvement. 

We can think of a number of good 
reasons for not writing this article. 
First, there is the natural self-con- 
sciousness which comes over a person 
when he begins to speak to college 
graduates about so elementary a sub- 
ject as writing. Might we not be sus- 
pected of presumption? 

Secondly, since most of our con- 
tacts with the readers of this article 
are through the medium of the 
printed page, we are troubled by the 
proverbial fish-bowl complex. Our 
record is an open book, and we know 
that when it comes to observing some 
of the rules of good writing which 
we are about to lay down, “we daily 
sin much.” 

If it is true that “rules were made 
to be broken,” we are sure that we 
have frequently used them for the 
purpose for which they were made. 

But we can think of one good 
reason why this article should be 
written. If ever in the history of The 
Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod 
it was important that our leaders 
cultivate the art of effective writing, 
that time is now. 

As our Church steps out of the pro- 
tective shell which marked much of 
its first century on American soil — 
and we are now thinking primarily 
of the protective shell which was the 
natural result of our language, our 
culture, and our social background — 
it will become more and more im- 
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perative that our leaders be able not 
only to speak but also to write, and 
to write effectively, in the language 
of the land. 

We should be carrying coals to 
Newcastle if we devoted more than 
a single paragraph to the observation 
that much of the success of our 
Church’s program of evangelism dur- 
ing its second century will depend, 
under God, on the ability of our lead- 
ers to put the Gospel on the printed 
page — and to put it there in such a 
way that the American public will 
read it. 

The following paragraphs are by 
no means intended to be an exhaus- 
tive treatment of the techniques of 
effective writing. They are rather a 
series of guideposts which we are 
erecting in the hope that some of our 
readers will find them helpful. 

1. We may as well begin by saying 
that we know of no short cut to effec- 
tive writing. We must be willing to 
pay the price of diligent practice. 
To the young man, just out of college, 
we would suggest a spot in his weekly 
calendar which is devoted exclusively 
to writing. The only way we can 
learn to write is to write. And there 
is no better time to start than now. 

2. We must disabuse our minds of 
the misconception that effective writ- 
ing is ever easy. We know of effective 
writers in our Church who admit that 
they “sweat bullets” over almost ev- 
ery article they write. Offhand, we 
would say that if a man, after study- 
ing and organizing his material, av- 
erages more than one page, 82X11, 
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typewritten, double spaced, every 
thirty minutes, we would suspect him 
either of unusual carlessness or of un- 
usual brilliance. — All of those who 
take exception to this statement be- 
long to the latter class, of course. 

We have frequently been asked: 
“How long does it take a man to 
write one of Synod’s devotional book- 
lets?” We can’t answer for others, 
but we do know that in our case we 
averaged approximately 90 minutes 
per devotion. That included the se- 
lection of a text, the reading of com- 
mentaries, and the actual writing. 
A booklet of 50 devotions would, at 
that rate, require about 75 hours at 
one’s desk. 

3. The purpose of our first two 
points is not to frighten the aspiring 
young writer, but to acquaint him 
with some of the facts of life, a knowl- 
edge of which is a sine qua non if he 
is determined to make the best of his 
writing efforts. If we are not ready to 
pay the price of sweat and toil — per- 
haps sometimes also tears —we are 
not ready to tackle the business of 
effective writing. 

4, Assuming that our audience has 
thinned out considerably at this point, 
‘we shall ask those who are still with 
us to pull up their chairs for a more 
technical discussion of the topic be- 
fore us. Our first suggestion to the 
would-be writer is that he sit down — 
and that he assiduously cultivate the 
habit of assuming this posture at 
specified times and for specified pe- 
riods. While it is true that a rolling 
stone gathers no moss, it is equally 
true that a teacher or preacher whose 
pants have never developed an affin- 
ity for his study chair will never 
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gather many acceptable manuscripts. 
It was a perversion of the Prophet’s 
words when some of us began to op- 
erate on the principle that “he that 
runneth may write.” 


5. Having sat down, think! And 
think straight! Remember, written 
words are meant to convey thoughts, 
not to substitute for them. If we 
have not learned to think straight on 
a subject, it is improbable that we 
shall be able to write straight on it. 

6. Having sat down, and having 
thought your subject through, do a 
little organizing. For ordinary pur- 
poses (an article for the newspaper 
or for a church periodical) this or- 
ganizing may well be kept to a min- 
imum. Perhaps a few penciled notes 
will do. Personally, we prefer to 
write from a sketchy outline, keeping 
our eyes peeled for those little white 
ships which dot the ongoing stream 
of inspiration.— Some organization? 
Yes, by all means! A strait jacket 
which allows for no freedom? No, 
by just as many means! 

7. For your rough draft use the 
cheapest kind of paper you can buy. 
Don’t let your sense of stewardship 
keep you from throwing two pages 
into the wastebasket for every page 
you finish. Experience proves that 
the pages you throw into your waste- 
basket usually turn out to be a good 
investment. It just doesn’t pay to save 
paper — and to spoil a good article in 
the process, 

8. We shall say very little about the 
simple mechanics of writing for pub- 
lication. It is self-evident that every 
manuscript submitted for publication 
either in the secular or in the religious 
press will be neatly typed, double 
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spaced, and will carry the name and 
address of the author. 


9. Avoid long paragraphs if pos- 
sible. Few things will discourage a 
reader more quickly than a page of 
solid type. 

10. Be precise in everything you 
write. Dont merely throw words 
around in the hope that you will 
finally be understood because of your 
“much writing.” A good thought can 
easily be smothered by too many 
words, especially if the words them- 
selves have not been carefully chosen. 

Never be satisfied with a fuzzy 
sentence. A paragraph will never be 
clearer than its individual sentences. 
Until you have developed a facility 
for writing clear sentences, it will pay 
you to check back on each sentence 
as soon as you have written it and to 
ask yourself: Does this sentence really 
say what I intended to say when I 
began to write it? If it doesn’t, don't 
hesitate to bury it under a line of x’s 
and to start all over. Each sentence 
must be clear. 

11. Keep a good number of your 
sentences short. This in itself will 
tend toward clarity. While it is true 
that some sentences may well string 
out over a half dozen lines without 
losing their clarity (Luther’s explana- 
tion of the Second Article contains a 
classic illustration of a long, clear 
sentence), it is still true that long 
sentences frequently tend toward 
confusion. 

To hold the attention of your 
reader, it will pay you to strive for 
an unpredictable “change of pace” in 
the length of your sentences. Nothing 
is more monotonous than a page of 
sentences, each running a line and a 
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half. As well read the multiplication 
table! 

Let one sentence run four lines if 
necessary. Perhaps the next one need 
run only four words. Strive for vari- 
ety. Avoid monotony. Luther’s beau- 
tiful explanation of the Second Ar- 
ticle has two sentences. The first has 
104 words. The second, 5. We are 
not advocating this proportion, but 
we are pleading for sentences of vary- 
ing length—with a generous sprin- 
kling of the shorter ones. 

Right here we became a little self- 
conscious and checked the length of 
our sentences in the above paragraph. 
We breathed a sigh of relief when our 
word count revealed that its eight 
sentences contained the following 
number of words in each: 8, 9, 3, 2, 
10, 5,-8, and 28. 

12. Write to be read. It is here that 
the preacher- or teacher-writer expe- 
riences his greatest difficulty. Many 
of the things he writes are written to 
be heard, and there is a world of dif- 
ference between these two kinds of 
writing. 

In the case of the preacher, for 
instance, every time he begins to 
write his sermon, he instinctively 
transports himself in spirit to his pul- 
pit — and he begins to write in order 
to be heard. Conscious of the fleeting 
nature of the spoken word, and eager 
to make his point stick, he begins to 
repeat himself. Determined to ham- 
mer his point in, he is not satisfied to 
hit the nail on the head once or twice 
and let it go at that. No, he must hit 
it again and again (and again), per- 
haps wearing out several oratorical 
hammers in the process. 

The same is true of the teacher 
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who is writing a lecture or preparing 
a conference paper. He is writing pri- 
marily to be heard—and soon he 
finds himself multiplying words with 
almost unconscionable abandon. 

The written word, on the other 
hand, is not fleeting. Put it on the 
page once—and it's there! If the 
reader doesn’t get it the first time, it’s 
still there for him to skip back up a 
line or two and try it again. So why 
repeat? 

The above explains why a man who 
has become accustomed to writing 
only to be heard will take five pages 
to say what a man who writes to be 
read will say in perhaps two. (That 
was a difficult sentence!) The above 
explains, too, by the way, why synod- 
ical editors must be resigned to tak- 
ing up their permanent residence in 
the synodical doghouse. Upon them, 
alas, falls the unenviable task of re- 
ducing five page manuscripts to two. 
And this is by no means merely a 
problem in subtraction. As a rule, 
it means starting from scratch with 
a complete re-write. 

13. The above point is largely diag- 
nostic. We proceed now to several 
remedial measures. To begin, avoid 
long introductions. More than once 
we have cut the first page and a half 
from an article and published the 
remaining three and a half pages with 
only minor surgery. There is no need 
for prefacing an article on missionary 
techniques, for instance, with a con- 
densation of a moving mission fes- 
tival sermon we heard last Sunday. 
If we are going to write about tech- 
niques, let’s get to techniques as soon 
as possible. 
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14. Declare a moratorium on super- 
fluous adjectives. This point can 
hardly be overstressed. There may be 
a place for the heaping of adjectives 
in an oral address (we are not sure); 
but we are sure that there is no place 
for acute adjectivitis on the printed 
page. It would be difficult to lay 
down a rule governing the use of ad- 
jectives in effective modern writing. 
Perhaps the best approach to this 
problem is to read the daily news- 
papers and better magazines and to 
be convinced that he who sows his 
adjectives sparingly will reap abun- 
dantly in reader interest. 

This may be the place to include 
a warning against literary sugar. 
There is nothing intrinsically wrong 
with such adjectives as “dear” and 
“beloved,” but when they become 
a sort of “Selah” which we throw into 
every fourth or fifth sentence, we are 
on the verge of literary diabetes. The 
public press is interested in your 
church, but not in your “dear church.” 
It is interested in your Synod, but 
not in your “beloved Synod.” 

15. Beware of exaggerations. This 
may seem an unnecessary caution ad- 
dressed to the relationship of this 
magazine. Yet there is the ever-pres- 
ent temptation to become self-con- 
scious the moment we reach for our 
pen and, under the mental stress of 
our self-consciousness, to overplay 
our part or to overstate our case. 

The experienced editor is accus- 
tomed to scaling down the claims of 
his contributors. For instance, there 
is the rule of thumb by which he 
changes “all” to “most,” or “most” to 
“many,” or “many” to “some,” and by 
which he changes “always” to “gen- 
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erally,” or “generally” to “frequently,” 
or “frequently” to “occasionally.” 

As called servants of the Church, 
we want io stick to facts. We want 
to be interesting, of course; but in 
our eagerness to state our case we do 
not want to sacrifice that objectivity 
which is the sine qua non of all good 
writing. 

16. Maintain or develop your sense 
of fitness. Here, too, it is difficult to 
formulate a rule. But just as it is im- 
portant that we consciously develop 
good manners in our daily social in- 
tercourse, so it is also important that 
we consciously develop good manners 
in the art of writing. 

This sense of fitness must be ev- 
ident both in the tone and in the 
technique of all our writing. The best 
text we can think of for indicating 
the proper tone of everything that 
comes from the pen of a Christian 
writer is First Corinthians Thirteen. 
It may not be a bad idea if before we 
start to write, we pause consciously 
for a moment to get our pitch from 
that great chapter. 

In technique we shall achieve this 
fitness when we develop the facility 
for putting the proper word in the 
proper place. It so happens that there 
are words which “just don’t fit.” The 
announcement in a Sunday bulletin 
that next Sunday we shall have a 
“double-barreled celebration,” or the 
statement in a conference paper that 
“the Holy Spirit rolls up His sleeves 
and gets to work” reveal a lack of that 
sense of fitness which is essential for 
effective writing. 

17. Stay in character. Be yourself. 
It simply doesn’t pay to put on airs 
and to try to be the person we are 
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not. Our writing will always be a re- 
flection of our personality, and we 
shall not long succeed in trying to 
make it reflect a personality which is 
not our own. 

It is true, there are different facets 
to our own personality. We can be 
humorous at times, serious at others. 
We can be absorbed in a _ world- 
series game today and ministering 
comfort to a bereaved family tomor- 
row. What we write while under the 
spell of these different moods will, 
of course, be different. But it will 
always be a true reflection of our- 
selves. It dare never be an expression 
of what we are not. 

In other words, do not imitate. 
Avoid affectation. The Lord has 
given you your own individuality. 
Let that individuality express itself 
in the things you write. 

18. Develop a winsomeness. The 
printed page has personality. Just as 
we are bored in the presence of cer- 
tain people, so we are bored in the 
middle of certain pages. Why? Be- 
cause some writers make no effort to 
be sociable in their writing. They 
write unconscious of the presence of 
the reader; and the reader, becoming 
aware of the dullness of the evening, 
soon asks for his hat and leaves the 
house. 

There must be a conscious inter- 
play between writer and reader — 
with the writer always aware that his 
is the role of host. If he refuses to 
be gracious, refuses to be interesting, 
refuses to inject just a twinkle, just 
a sparkle or pleasant wit or human 
interest, he should not be surprised if 
“even his best friends refuse to tell 
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him” the reason for his literary lone- 
liness. 

19. Use modern English. Amer- 
icans of 1949, for instance, have no 
use for such archaisms as the preposi- 
tion “unto.” The Lord did not give 
many blessings “unto” our Synod. He 
gave them “to” our Synod. Many 
words, while still in use, have become 
obsolete or “poetic.” It is true, they 
have their place. But their place is 
not in ordinary prose intended for 
mass consumption by Americans to- 
day. It will pay you to turn to your 
dictionary when in doubt. 

20. For those who have stayed with 
us to the bitter end we have a solid 
word of comfort. This business of 
acceptable writing is not quite as 
difficult as we may have made it 
seem. There are rules to be observed, 
it is true. But let’s not lose ourselves 
in a welter of rules. Above all, let’s 


not be frightened by them. 
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We know a brother who insists 
he’s not a writer. Yet everything he 
writes is clear and sane and sensible. 
Above all, it rewards our reading. It 
is not necessary that every teacher- 
writer become a literary stylist. If the 
things he writes are clear and sane 
and sensible, he is a writer, all his 
protestations to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

The Lord of the Church expects 
each of us to employ and to increase 
the particular talent He has given us. 
The need of the Church today is the 
development of many a dormant lit- 
erary talent which lies buried in a 
napkin in many of our teacherages 
and parsonages. 

As our Church moves forward into 
its second century, it will do well to 
enlist the pens of its leaders for an 
attack on an ever widening front 
against the growing forces of evil. 
To that end may God bless these lines. 


RuLes FOR TEACHERS IN SovieT ZONE. — Typical of the attitude of the 
state governments in the Russian zone are the rules which the director of 
schools in Saxony, a former trustee of the University of Halle, has laid down 
for teachers. “Our teaching methods must be shaped according to Soviet 
pedagogy,” he said recently. “The basis of all teaching, especially in history, 
is the materialist concept of life. To talk of freedom is nonsense. No man is 
free. Every teacher must be an active official of the S.E.D. [Communist 
party]. His work is to be judged by his political zeal, and his salary is to be 
fixed accordingly. Our schools are instruments of the state and of its policies. 
They have nothing to do with religion and with the churches.” — The Chris- 


tian Century, March 30, 1949, p. 418. 


SimpuirieD Encuish ALMost Wins. — The Christian Century (April 20, 
1949) reports that an attempt to get the English Parliament to consider a bill 
for the simplification of English spelling has been defeated by the narrow 
margin of three votes. To write English as it is spoken is an old eagerness on 
the part of language experts. George Bernard Shaw also backs the enterprise. 
The ordinary man laughs the idea out of court when, for instance, a piece of 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address is put into simplified English: “Forscor and sevn 
yeerz agoe our faadherz braut forth on this kontinent a nue naeshon, konseevd 


in liberty and dedikaeted to the propozishon that aul men . 


would go! 


.. That’s how it 


“King Cotton” 


Martin J. MaEHR 


This social study unit was devel- 
oped for Grades Seven and Eight in 
St. John’s Lutheran School, Seward, 
Nebr., and used during the month of 
February, 1948. Since it evoked un- 
usual pupil interest and pupil par- 
ticipation, with a rather definite out- 
come towards a more sympathetic 
understanding of the problems our 
Southern States have faced, it was re- 
written and refined for future use. 

Although the title “King Cotton” 
may not indicate the scope of the unit, 
it was chosen with the intention to 
solicit the interest of every pupil in 
the room. The cotton industry in 
our country is unique from the point 
of view that it was directly respon- 
sible for the three national issues: 
slavery, State’s rights, and the tariff. 
It also contributed directly to the 
sectional strife which led to the Civil 
War and which ultimately resulted 
in the present different sectional 
standards of progress and prosperity 
existing in our country to the present 
time. 

While the cotton industry in our 
country was correlated briefly with 
the history and development of cotton 
in other countries, this unit was 
chiefly confined to the sociological, 
historical, and geographic under- 
standing of our Southern States. 
Furthermore, the unit is not outlined 
here in detail, but it is rather pre- 
sented in a descriptive abstract. 

Before, and also while, the activ- 
ities of the unit were in progress, the 
following definite objectives were 
kept clearly in mind. 


1. To develop a sympathetic un- 
derstanding of the spiritual, social, 
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political, and economic problems of 
the Southern States. 

2. To develop the understanding 
that the story of the Old South is the 
story of cotton. 

3. To develop the understanding 
that cotton culture and the extension 
of slavery was limited by geographical 
factors. 

4. To develop a true understanding 
of plantation life, slavery, and slave 
labor. 

5. To develop an understanding of 
the major factors which brought 
about the sectional strife that re- 
sulted in the Civil War. 

6. To develop the understanding 
that the sectional strife and the re- 
sulting Civil War were greatly 
aggravated by many factors and vari- 
ous misunderstandings. 

7. To develop an understanding of 
the war strategy both sides employed 
during the conflict. 

8. To develop an understanding of 
the reconstruction problems of the 
Southern States. 

9. To develop the understanding 
that the present economic, political, 
and social conditions may be traced 
to historical and geographic factors. 

Before beginning the unit, books, 
pamphlets, and illustrative materials 
relative to the topic were placed on 
the classroom library table. Pictures 
were mounted on the bulletin board 
so that the pupils could look at them 
in free time. These later proved an 
incentive for class discussion and 
questions. Consideration of, and ex- 
pressions about, the pictures and illus- 
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trative materials helped to erase false 
ideas and assumptions which some 
had about the South and the Negro. 

In order to initiate the unit, the 
sound film “King Cotton” was shown 
to the class. A review of the movie 
seen led to a discussion of plantation 
life. A pupil in the class volunteered 
that the picture “Song of the South,” 
shown some time ago at a local 
theater, had given him a better idea 
of plantation life. 

The pupils were directed to ap- 
propriate text and library references 
for this area. A series of guiding ques- 
tions were placed upon the board by 
the instructor in order to help the 
children gain a background of knowl- 
edge for developing correct and 
needed concepts. 

In the following class recitations 
the instructor helped the pupils out- 
line and abstract their findings on the 
board. This activity was succeeded 
by playing and singing plantation 
songs. The class was then asked to 
find pictures portraying the life of 
Negro slaves, to discover examples 
of slavery found, or alluded to, in the 
Bible, and to bring to class stories 
which would help clarify whether 
slavery was a political or a moral 
issue. (Some findings and material 
had to be discarded as irrelevant.) 

It was interesting to note that dur- 
ing a discussion of Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
the pupils came to the conclusion that 
both Simon Legree and Uncle Tom 
were storybook characters. Conse- 
quently the book did not necessarily 
portray a true situation. 

Following this activity, the picture 
“Lincoln in the White House” was 
shown in order to help the pupils 
visualize the tragic consequences our 
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nation experienced as a result of mis- 
understanding and sectional strife. 
The purpose of introducing the film 
at this point was to instill in the 
members of the class a desire to trace 
result back to cause. The teacher 
guided the pupils to see the many 
aspects which the problem involved. 
The children were then divided for 
group assignment. Each section was 
instructed to compile findings in neat 
booklet form. An oral report of ten- 
tative discoveries made was given 
each day by one of the group chair- 
men. The choice booklets of this 
project, based upon the content and 
art work, were entered at the local 
and State fairs. 

This group project included the fol- 
lowing: (1) a special booklet of fa- 
mous people and their contributions 
pertinent to this unit; (2) a descrip- 
tion of all organized efforts to abolish 
slavery, together with an analysis 
from a Christian point of view; 
(4) a pupil’s atlas of maps which 
helped to depict economic factors and 
political changes; (5) a mission book- 
let, “My Church and the Negro 
Race”; (6) the preparation of a table 
display which may be compared to a 
miniature calvacade of our slave 
States. The pupils cut out pictures 
from magazines, old texts, free mate- 
rials, and exhibited the many phases 
of the cotton industry as it had devel- 
oped chronologically. Posters were 
made presenting a pictorial descrip- 
tion of. the Old and the New South. 

For the culminating activities the 
class decided to play the records of 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address and the 
poem “O Captain! My Captain!” by 
Walt Whitman. Those who had mem- 
orized these selections were given the 
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opportunity to deliver them over the 
loud speaker. 

Three days were devoted to the 
final activity. On each of the respec- 
tive days a story relative to Negro 
missions was told. The reviewers of 
the narratives were instructed to re- 
late the story in such a way that 
every member of the class would want 
to read the book. Books selected for 
this purpose were: Mary Slessor, 
Heroine of Calabar by Basil Miller, 
Light in the Dark Belt by Rosa Young, 
Brightest Light for Darkest Africa by 
J. T. Mueller, and On Wings of Faith. 
These presentations were then fol- 
lowed by a discussion of mission ob- 
ligations to the Negroes and also the 
whites of the South. The pupils rec- 
ognized anew that their own eco- 
nomic status was above that of our 
Southern friends. Consequently the 
Lord also wants us to use our talents 
for them. The children had no diff—i- 
culty in designating the purpose of 
their school mission offering for the 
following month. 

The instructor was convinced that 
the activities coupled with the class 
discussions helped to strengthen the 
Christian attitude of open-minded- 
ness toward the rights and thinking 
of others. It was evident that the 
Christian conscience, which recog- 
nizes the divine authority and power 
of the government, had been sharp- 
ened and that the pupils had realized 
afresh that a Christian must pray for 
his government. The children also 
indicated a deeper interest toward 
civic and political affairs in one’s 
community, State, and nation. The 
pupils seemed to be more impressed 
with the Christian attitude, which 
welcomes the use of peaceful meth- 
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ods in solving social, economic, and 
political problems. The evidence at 
hand through teacher-pupil relation- 
ship seemed to indicate that the pu- 
pils had expanded the point of view 
we Christians must have in order to be 
anxious to bring the Gospel to those 
who do not know this sweet story. 

In the treatment of this unit the 
children, no doubt, developed a 
greater appreciation of our heavenly 
Father's guiding hand in directing 
the affairs of the nation and for pre- 
serving our country from similar sec- 
tional strife. They, undoubtedly, 
were also moved to deeper gratitude 
for the work of those who were in- 
strumental in saving the Union, heal- 
ing the fraternal wounds, and en- 
deavoring to restore the South again 
to its rightful position. 

In addition to manifesting a 
warmer attitude toward the people 
and a higher estimation of those who 
have ameliorated conditions, the pu- 
pils had the opportunity to further 
unfold the ability of discovering, col- 
lecting, interpreting, evaluating, and 
correlating materials relative to a 
specific unit in the social studies. 
They were accorded favorable sit- 
uations for acquiring greater skill in 
using reference materials, organizing, 
and illustrating it, with the additional 
opportunity of participating and lead- 
ing in group discussion of topics and 
problems which touch not only our 
political and economic life, but which 
are also vitally related to our social 
and spiritual conduct. 

The instructor was convinced that 
the class hour devoted for three weeks 
to this area of the social studies had 
been spent in an acceptable and 
profitable way. 


Promoting Attention 
H. H. Barry 


Since the “key” to successful teach- 
ing is attention, the teacher will pro- 
mote it diligently at every oppor- 
tunity, especially during the rec- 
itation. 

The class considered in this article 
is composed of ten boys and girls of 
the upper grades who occupy a recita- 
tion seat at the front and as far dis- 
tant as possible from the non-reciting 
pupils. 

Attention in the recitation is 
prompted through variety. This 
means that there is an alert teacher 
in charge, standing before the class 
rather than sitting at his desk in lei- 
surely fashion. The alertness of the 
class is determined by the alertness 
of the teacher. There are frequent 
ruptures in routine, for monotony 
dulls alertness. 

Questions and topics are assigned 
in a definite, dignified, scholarly man- 
ner. Haphazard questions, vaguely 
and poorly constructed and illiterately 
given, cause loss of interest and loss 
of attention. The sentences are well 
constructed, the voice is vibrant, the 
enunciation excellent. 

In my judgment, topics are supe- 
rior to questions, particularly to those 
that may be answered by a mere yes 
or no, which are valueless. Each 
question is sufficiently important to 
receive an answer in good sentence 
form, while the pupil stands erect 
and does not lean against the desk 
or wall. He returns to his seat as he 
should, showing his good breeding 
and the good teaching he received. 

With topic assignments the pupil 


may speak at length and express him- 
self fully in his own words, while the 
teacher may be free to ask questions 
before the pupil takes his seat. Suc- 
cessful schoolmen suggest that in high 
school the pupil should discuss the 
topic for two or three minutes. 

The bane of many recitations is 
hurried confusion in giving ques- 
tions and answers. Here is a record 
of one recitation, a forty-five-minute 
period, in which 240 questions were 
propounded. Allowing five minutes 
for the lesson assignment and for 
the beginning and closing, we must 
say here is a high record indeed — six 
questions and six answers every min- 
ute, or five seconds for the question 
and five for the answer. 

In this recitation deliberation is 
used in announcing the question or 
topic, with all of the pupils attentive 
and in an anticipating mood. The 
teacher is in charge and not the pu- 
pils, who often, all too often, “reg- 
ulate” the recitation by a raise of 
hands. This teacher, in due season, 
chooses the pupil who is to recite. 
The anxious fellow, mark you, may 
be a one-topic pupil. 

Looking at this class as a whole, 
the teacher calls one from among the 
group, giving his name only. He 
keeps. designating pupils until the 
topic is fairly well exhausted. Then 
comes the time for raised hands, and 
the teacher lifts his hand as a signal 
for others who wish to recite. 

Please note the marked attention of 
the class, and watch the pupils who 
wish to raise hands. They have at- 
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_ tended carefully to those reciting, and 
just as carefully in lesson preparation, 
that they might add to what has been 
said. Assuredly, the teacher does not 
permit a pupil to “bleat” out the an- 
swer in one word, for that is “recita- 
tion ruination,” since one pupil is 
reciting rather than ten and since it 
would turn an orderly period into 
one of disorder and confusion. 
The teacher is deliberate at all 
times. He never hurries, for to do so 
brings waste of time and effort. 
The listless, restless pupil is a prob- 
lem at times because of his inatten- 
tion. Asking him to continue or to 
give his judgment on what has just 
been said or giving him a sudden 
question will prove helpful. If he is 
habitually restless, look to his health 
or habits or hours of rest. 
_ When a pupil is reciting, it pays to 
observe the other members of the 
class, thus noting their attitude and 
attention. You need also to supervise 


the non-reciting pupils. 
The teacher assigns all lessons 
properly and definitely, at the begin- 


ning of the recitation if possible, and 
then requires their preparation. Often 
there should be special requirements, 
which are to be in readiness at the 

inning of the recitation. If your 
pupils are deficient in spelling, have 
them select twenty of the most diffi- 
cult words in the lesson, any lesson, 
and write them in three columns, in 
_ neat, attractive form. If they have 
_ difficulty in pronouncing and spelling 
proper names in geography and his- 


problems. Here is a fertile field for 
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pupil development and for building 
the habit of attention. 

Do not do too much for your pupils. 
“Help that does not help the pupil 
to help himself is detrimental help.” 
The only way to teach responsibility 
is to give responsibility. 

If a topic is highly abstract, the 
teacher shows its nature by concrete 
examples. If it is unfamiliar, he traces 
some point of analogy in it to the 
familiar and known. It is far better, 
however, if aid is given to the in- 
quiring pupil. The little girl had 
never seen a coconut. Later she 
found one that had been hidden in 
her home. Upon inquiry she said it 
looked like a muskmelon, but she did 
not know its name. The teacher had 
the primary pupils naming hot drinks, 
but no one thought of postum. When 
she asked what is used to keep fences 
from falling, the farm lad said, 
“Posts.” “Well, think of posts when 
you think of this drink, which is 
postum.” 

It is well to remember that en- 
ergetic action of any faculty develops 
that faculty and that intensity of im- 
pression yields permanency of im- 
pression. 

Frequent use of the blackboard 
builds the habit of attention. Do not 
forget, though, that circles and lines 
are quite abstract. Rather draw pies 
and sticks. Graphs, either longitudinal 
or horizontal, are excellent, as is the 
“sugar dollar,” which is cut into 
wedges with arc bases to show the 
various costs of production, including 
the cost of retailing. 

Correct physical conditions are es- 
sential in building the habit of atten- 
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tion —the good health of the pupil, 
normal eyes, and normal ears; suit- 
ability of desks, correct temperature, 
sufficient humidity, necessary light; 
a schoolroom that is marvelous in its 
beauty and cleanliness, including pic- 
tures of genuine worth, properly 
framed and hung low enough for the 
pupils to see and appreciate. 

Listed with the subjects that 
should build attention, much neg- 
lected in recent years, is writing. The 
penmanship of many high school pu- 
pils is a disgrace to the schools and 
ought to be a deep humiliation to 
the pupils and their parents. Careless, 
indifferent penmanship need not be 
tolerated. Any pupil can write well 
and with neatness if he will. Any 
teacher can have good writers if he 
will not accept under-par work. And 
if he will not accept under-par work, 
attention will be paid to good writing 
in every subject, at all times, as it 
needs to be, even when the black- 
board is used. This will help to es- 
tablish not only the habit of atten- 
tion but also the habit of accuracy 
and neatness. 

In some schools the habit of atten- 
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tion lacks development because the 
teacher does most of the reciting. Of 
course, the pupils who have difficulty 
in “edging in” a few words become 
inattentive. It could not be otherwise. 

Let us quote from that great au- 
thority, Dr. William James: 

“Our acts of voluntary attention, 
brief and fitful as they are, are never- 
theless momentous and critical, de- 
termining us, as they do, to higher 
or lower destinies. The exercise of 
voluntary attention in the schoolroom 
must therefore be counted one of the 
most important points of training that 
take place there; and the first-rate 
teacher, by the keenness of the re- 
moter interests which she is able to 
awaken, will provide abundant op- 
portunities for its occurrence.” 

Enthusiasm, earnestness, encour- 
agement have high place in building 
the habit of attention. But the great 
influence is the teacher. The teacher 
is the school, and what the teacher is 
and what the teacher does are of far 
greater importance than what the 
teacher says. The teacher’s enthusi- 
asm, earnestness, encouragement, and 
devoted attention are contagious. 
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MUSIC DEPARTMENT 
Edited by Turo. G. STetzer 


Chorales Compared with Hymn Tunes 


That there is a difference between 
the chorale and the Gospel hymn 
tune is generally conceded. Most 
people could easily distinguish be- 
tween the two extremes. As the scale 
narrows down by relaxing the char- 
acteristics of the chorale and raising 
the standard of the hymn, the line of 
demarcation becomes more obscure to 
many people. The number and nature 
of questions that have come to this 
department warrant a discussion of 
the problem. As in psycho-physics, 
there are two major aspects involved 
in the process of discerning between 
the two: the physical properties in- 
herent in the composition and the 
psychological reactions of the person. 

The psychological reaction to phys- 
ical stimuli can be measured in terms 
of just noticeable differences, usually 
referred to as j.n. d. In the process of 
such measurements we discover an 
upper limen and a lower limen. The 
German term for limen is Schwoelle. 


The upper limen denotes a point 
in human judgment above which 
there remains no doubt as to the in- 
dividual’s ability to discern. In the 
case of distinguishing pitches it would 
mean that difference which is great 
enough that no errors will be made. 
A person may have some difficulty in 
telling the difference between two 
tones if they are very nearly alike in 
tuning, but he would easily distin- 


guish between octaves, fifths, thirds, 
or seconds. So in the judgment of 
tunes, he may easily classify “Wake, 
Awake,” and “A Mighty Fortress” as 
chorales as compared with “Come to 
the Church in the Wildwood” and 
“Softly and Tenderly Jesus is Calling,” 
but greater difficulty would be noticed 
in “Mine Inmost Heart Now Raises” 
and “Abide with Me.” 


The lower limen, similarly, is that 
point below which no errors are made. 
It is likely that one may readily dis- 
cover in a given person who intro- 
spects honestly that point which is 
beyond doubt the lower limen. “Yield 
Not to Temptation,” “Sweet Hour of 
Prayer,” and “Jesus, Savior, Pilot Me” 
would hardly be classified with “From 
Heaven Above.” 


Just noticeable differences are more 
difficult to ascertain. They vary be- 
tween individuals. One person may 
be able, because of his keen percep- 
tion and training, to discriminate 
nicely and accurately, another may 
be vague and inconsistent. If enough 
measures have been taken, however, 
the j. n.d. for a given person may be 
fixed. We call attention to this psy- 
chological phenomenon at this time 
because an appreciation of this fact 
will tend to make us more tolerant 
and understanding of another’s judg- 
ment. 
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Individual differences in ability to 
perceive and comprehend, whether 
due to hereditary or environmental 
factors, will cause variation in the 
upper and lower limen and the j. n. d. 
If we are willing to accept this factor 
in ourselves and others, we may be 
ready to regard the physical factors 
in the constitution of tunes. 


The physical factors of pitch, time, 
rhythm, and duration interact in the 
construction of a melody or tune 
according to form. Moreover, the 
expressed or implied harmony desig- 
nates a given pitch as active or in- 
active, as a member of a dynamic or 
static triad, thus establishing a feel- 
ing of tonality. In similar manner the 
variation in pitch, rhythm, harmony, 
and form will tend, as a unit, to clas- 
sify a given tune as a chorale or 
hymn. It is this composite aggrega- 
tion of physical factors which presents 
that total impression which we call 
chorale, Gospel hymn, spiritual, jazz, 
etc. One must not expect to find in 
these pages so complete an analysis 
of the parts that one may with slide- 
rule precision establish the borderline 
between any two tunes. The char- 
acteristics are, however, sufficiently 
distinct, so that we may venture upon 
an analysis of discernible factors in 
order to strengthen our judgment. 


Inherent structural harmony ap- 
pears to be a most prominent factor 
influencing our judgment. While the 
Gospel hymn usually flows smoothly 
on with repeated notes and passing 
tones on two or three primary chords, 
the chorale strides in stately struc- 
tural harmony for nearly every note, 
according to the needs of varying 
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cadences. This can be sensed by play- 
ing examples of both types. 


The larger song forms prevail in 
the chorale, while the lighter hymn 
expresses itself in the small, usually 
binary, song form. While this seems 
insignificant, yet the very ease with 
which these small forms are learned 
(and written) cause them to become 
insipid when musical maturity is 
reached. Let us look at the original 
harmonization of “What a Friend” 
by Converse. We might easily divide 
the composition into four groups of 
four measures each, of which the 
second and fourth are _ identical. 
Furthermore, the first two measures 
of groups one, two, and four are 
identical. We might call the groups 
A-1, A-2, B-1, and A-2. Then we note 
that the last two measures of A-1 and 
A-2 differ somewhat because of the 
cadence. B-1 is inserted by way of 
contrast, but the pattern remains con- 
stant. This likeness makes for great 
ease in learning. Nor should this be 
despised, for we need materials at 
various stages of musical development 
for enjoyment and growth. Once this 
small two-part song form is under- 
stood, many hymns will be readily 
placed into this category. Variations 
of this pattern may be noted with like 
results. Compare this with “May God 
Bestow on Us His Grace,” and you 
will note the larger form, more in- 
volved, stately, and mature. See also 
“Come, Holy Ghost, God and Lord,” 
in which the larger aspect of musical 
thought matures. “Wake, Awake” and 
“How Lovely Shines the Morning 
Star” gives further evidence of the in- 
fluence and effect of the larger forms. 


The motive, or basic melodic germ, 
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is another distinguishing mark, be- 
cause it grows out of the harmony and 
form. Since the chorale is begotten 
from the musical germ of the larger 
form and mature harmonies, which 
reach farther into the resources of 
tonal relations, it is readily noted that 
the wealth of musical thought con- 
tained and developed in the related 
motives far surpasses the limitations 
of the hymn. 


Chants have made their contribu- 
tion to church music. Many of the 
chorales are based upon motives of 
Gregorian chants. “Abide with Me” is 
generally rated very high. Why? It 
conforms to the metric form of the 
Anglical chant: long-short-short-long: 
long-short-short-short-short-long. “El- 
lers,” 10s, is another example, and 
“Old 124th,” “Draw Nigh,” merely ex- 
tends the last phrase. 


In summarizing, we note that the 
inherent structural harmony of the 
chorale exceeds the resources of the 


hymn; the larger form offers abundant 
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opportunity and material for grandeur, 
majesty, and depth; the resulting 
motives are musically more significant, 
while the hymn may actually be trivial 
at times. The chants of the ages have 
left a deeper impression on the cho- 
rale, while the Gospel hymn tunes 
tend to capitalize on the primitive 
rhythms coming out of rather obvious 
harmonies. 


The total psycho-physical process 
of evaluating a chorale and a hymn 
tune is a matter of growth. We have 
offered only a broad basis for such 
evaluation. As the interested reader 
finds himself capable of going far 
beyond this analysis, he is invited to 
send us his further written contribu- 
tions for the edification of others who 
would like to share his findings with 
him. May we implore a kindly at- 
titude for those who are as yet chil- 
dren in musical growth, and reverent 
respect for those who have matured 
to an appreciation of the noble 
chorale. 


Pitch in Primary Songs 


Laughing, talking, and surprise 
vocal responses similar to a scream 
are about as normal an index of the 
range of pitch as one may expect in 
primary children. Listening to them 
in their homes, on the playground, 
and in play situations in general will 
give the observer adequate oppor- 
tunity to find out a child’s range. It is 
noteworthy that this range is natural. 
It is unlearned. The situation is the 
stimulus. In calm cases the pitch may 
be rather low and unemphasized. As 
the need becomes more acute, the 


pitch rises. It may assume hitherto 
unattained height when the situation 
is tense. All of this can be utilized 
vocally in song if properly motivated. 


The treble staff norm has long been 
in use for young school children. The 
basic assumption in this procedure is 
group singing. By adhering to the 
limitations of the treble staff, great 
extremes are avoided. The child is 
not motivated in such group partici- 
pation to sing either too low or too 
high. 
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Low notes lying below the treble 
staff tend to invite coarse, breathy 
sounds, which resemble frying-pan 
noises. If persisted in, this practice 
will damage the vocal mechanism. 
The resulting danger of such proce- 
dure lies in the tendency to force 
higher tones to have the same timbre, 
or color. This usually results in flat- 
ting. 

High notes above the treble staff, 
while attainable by many, usually 
lack musical quality. A scream does 
not have that buoyant resilience 
sought in singing. As the voice ma- 
tures and profits by training, the range 
can be extended according to the 
abilities of the individual child. 


Sunday schools and _ incidental 
groups may lack trained vocal teach- 
ers in the primary section. Often they 
will adapt the pitch to their own con- 
venience. Such teachers will find a 
light high voice to serve very ade- 
quately. A light, clear hum may suf- 
fice to attain it. 


The acoustic law governing each 
child’s voice may be discovered quite 
easily. Any familiar melody may be 
used. This may be transposed to find 
the point of modification in a given 
voice. Take the broken chord E>-G- 
Bb-E>-C-B>, 1-8-5-8-6-5, do-mi-so-do- 
la-so, as it is found in the song “Sun- 
day School Is Over,” and you will find 
that the lower tones have a firmer, 
heavier quality, while the high tone 
appears flutelike in most voices. The 
aim is to find that point or pitch on 
which the modification normally takes 
place. The vast middle group will 
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have this adjustment on the middle 
line of the treble staff. The higher the 
voice is by nature, the more likely 
will the heavier quality ascend. The 
point of our concern is this: There 
is a lighter voice above the limits of 
the heavy one. Teachers need to ex- 
plore the entire area. To transpose a 
song higher or lower is helpful for 


such experimental purposes. 


Pitch in speech choirs may be used 
as the determiner for grouping. Those 
children who speak in a low drawl 
differ widely from the airy, high flute 
voices. Then there are the reeds and 
the strings between these extremes. 
Careful selection and grouping can 
bring about very interesting effects in 
unison speaking. This technique will 
contribute much to programs and 
Christmas services, in which children 
may tell vital messages very effec- 
tively. Normal pitch is a factor as 
well as variation in quality. 


Maintenance of pitch is more easily 
attained in voices which have been 
trained to use the upper part of their 
range in a manner resembling the 
clear m-hum. There is great intensity 
of lower muscle pressure despite the 
apparent lightness of tone. It is this 
pressure which maintains pitch. It is 
the concentration upon clear tone that 
assures beauty. 


Clear tone, regardless of range, 
should be our aim. Breathiness can 
be overcome by speech and the 
m-hum. Clear tone includes nose and 
mouth resonance. High and low tones 
are opportunities; they need not be 
feared. Train for range. 
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Music Reviews 


ORGAN MUSIC 


J. Fischer « Bro., 119 West 40th St., New 
York, N. Y. 


CHACONNE IN D MINOR. Johann 
Pachelbel. Edited by E. Devereaux. 
$1.50. 


A familiar chaconne in ten pages of 
clear type, fluent and fairly easy. 


TWENTY-FOUR DIVERTIMENTI.  Jo- 
seph J. McGrath, Op. 32. $2.00. 


These fifty pages offer twenty-four varied 
pieces in as many keys for use, enjoyment, 
and — practice in reading. On page 45, 
second measure, left hand, insert a bass 
clef before the fourth count. 


PROCESSIONAL. Louis L. Balogh. No. 
8489. 75 cents. 


Introduces “Beautiful Savior” on pages 
four and six. TaGes. 


R. D. Row Music Co., Boston, Mass. 


MARCH FANTASTIQUE. Richard W. Ell- 
sasser. 75 cents. 

Introducing the march with double pedal 
in fifths for the bass drum effect, Richard is 
really having some fun with that catchy 
theme. If you must play for some such 
occasion away from church, there's your 
number. 


TOWARD EVENING. Richard W. EIl- 
sasser. 60 cents. 

This lovely theme is developed in all 
simplicity until it re-echoes in canon. You 
will want to play this as an evening 
voluntary. 1 Ges. 


VOCAL SOLOS 


R. D. Row Music Co., Boston, Mass. 


The following vocal solos present sacred 
texts in expressive settings: 


I WILL NOT LEAVE YOU COMFORT- 
LESS. Richard D. Row. Key: F and 
Eb. 60 cents. 


THINK ON THESE THINGS. Merle Mil- 
ler. Key: Eb and Db. 60 cents. 


HAST THOU NOT KNOWN ME. Clara 
Warren. Key: F and Eb. 60 cents. 


THE RAISING OF LAZARUS. Clement 
W. Barker. Key: F and Eb. 60 cents. 


PUT YOUR TRUST IN GOD. Jeanne Al- 
den Joy. Key: Db and Bb. 60 cents. 


REVELATION. Margaret Munger Davis. 
Key: D and B. 60 cents. 


WHEN THOU PASSETH THROUGH THE 
WATERS. K. C. Brown. Key: F 
and Eb. 60 cents. 


The following three songs are effective 

secular numbers: 
A PARTRIDGE IN A PEAR TREE. Dan- 
iel Pinkham. High voice. 50 cents. 


ROSES IN YOUR HAIR. Del Arden. Key: 
Eb and Db. 60 cents. 


COCKLES AND MUSSELS. Old Irish 
Folk Tune. Arr. by Del Arden and 
Stewart Wille. Key: C and A. 60 cents. 


The H. W. Gray Co., Inc., New York, N.Y. 
SUMMER EVENING. Finnish Folk Song. 
Arr. by Katherine K. Davis. 50 cents. 


This is a love song for high voice; range, 
D to F#. T.G.S. 


How Tuery Teacu ENcuisu in Wisconsin. — “A survey of the teaching of 
English in Wisconsin made by Robert C. Pooley of the University of Wisconsin 
and Robert D. Williams of Superior State Teachers College reveals: 

“The essential weakness in the teaching of English rests upon the inadequate 


training of teachers . . 


. the excessive student load which many of them are 


required to carry... and the survival of outmoded attitudes toward methods 


and materials. . . 


of grammar and usage.” 


. Too much emphasis is placed upon corrective rather than 
creative English, and the goal of communication becomes lost in the details 
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PROGRAM OF THE Christian Education, Nor- 
1949 CONVENTION OF THE se es Riess pe 
LUTHERAN EDUCATION ERS RE oe TSURECAYS ee es 


Nebraska 
ASSOCIATION 8. “The Structural Organi- 


zation of Our Schools” — 
Elmer F. Eggold, Principal, 
Lutheran High School, 
Racine, Wisconsin 
Critique by T. G. Stelzer, 
Division of Professional 
Training, Concordia Teach- 
ers College, Seward, Ne- 
braska 
2:45— 8:00 Recess 
8:00— 4:00 Yearbook Summary and Con- 
clusions — Herbert H. Gross, 
Concordia Teachers College, 
River Forest, Illinois 
4:00— 4:80 Business Session of the 
Association 


Concordia Teachers College 


Seward, Nebraska 


TuEspay, JULY 5 


8:00— 9:30 Registration in the Adminis- 


tration Building 


9:30—10:00 Call to Order and Opening 


Devotions, A. O. Fuerbringer, 
President, Concordia Teachers 
College, Seward, Nebraska 


10:00—10:20 The L. E. A. President’s Ad- 


dress — Alwin R. Roschke, 
Chicago, Illinois 


10:20—11:00 “The State of Christian Edu- 


cation in the Church” — 
Arthur L. Miller, Executive 
Secretary, Board for Parish 
Education, St. Louis, Missouri 


11:00—12:00 “Principles of Organization 


and Administration” — Albert 
G. Huegli, Concordia Teach- 
ers College, River Forest, 
Illinois 


1:15— 1:30 Devotions — Theodore Stolp, 


Pastor, Plainview, Nebraska 


1:30— 2:45 Sectional Meetings — The 


1949 Yearbook 

1. “Lutheran Educational 
Boards” — Carl S. Meyer, 
President, Luther Institute, 
Chicago, Illinois. Critique 
by Carl Mundinger, Presi- 
dent, St. John’s College, 
Winfield, Kansas 

2. “The Internal Adminis- 
tration of Our Schools” — 
Geo. J. Beto, President, 
Concordia College, Austin, 
Texas 
Critique by E. Chas. Mil- 
ler, Executive Secretary of 


7:00 THE FELLOWSHIP 
DINNER 


The Toastmaster: G. W. 
Wesch, Denver, Colorado 
The Speaker: Dr. Waldemar 
A. Link, Chicago, Illinois, 
“Christian Education at the 
Crossroads” 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 6 


8:30— 8:45 Devotions — I. C. Heinicke, 
President, Southern Nebraska 
District, Seward, Nebraska 

8:45— 9:45 “Christian Stewardship and 
Christian Education” — David 
Kreitzer, Pastor, Hastings, 
Nebraska 

9:45—10:80 Business Session of the Asso- 
ciation 

10:80—10:45 Recess 

10:45—12:00 “What Is My Job?” (A panel 
on the administration of the 
educational program of the 
local congregation ) 
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Pastor — Victor Frank, Pastor, 
Blue Hill, Nebraska 
Teacher — Gus. Wesch, Prin- 
cipal, Denver, Colorado 
Layman — Lester Pieper, 
Seward, Nebraska 

1:15— 1:80 Devotions — E. O. Potratz, 
Pastor, Kearney, Nebraska 

1:30— 3:30 Business Session of the As- 
sociation 

8:80— 4:15 “What Lies Ahead?” — L. G. 
Bickel, Dean, Concordia 
Teachers College, Seward, 
Nebraska 

4:15— 4:45 Closing Devotions — W. F. 
Wolbrecht, Concordia Teach- 
ers College, Seward, Nebraska 


NOTES ON CONVENTION 


Within limits and upon advance notice, 
Concordia Teachers College of Seward is 
prepared to make transportation available 
from Lincoln to Seward if your connections 
do not provide easy transit. 

Cost of the convention will be as follows: 


Registration fee: $2.00 


Lodging: 
$1.25 for one night 
$1.50 for two nights 


Meals: 
Morning, 35 cents 
Noon, 90 cents 


Evening, 60 cents 
Fellowship Dinner, $1.50 


No supper will be served at the college 
for convention guests on the evening of 
the Fellowship Dinner 
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The deadline on registration for lodging 
and meals is July 1. Those who come un- 
announced must provide for themselves. 


Supr. E. Caas. MUELLER 

1425 S. llth St., Apt. 1 

Lincoln 2, Nebraska 
is the chairman of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee. Resolutions to be presented to the 
convention must be in his hands prior 


to July 1. 


NEW MEMBERS — 
FEBRUARY AND MARCH 


Edwin Tennison 


Bethlehem Luth. School 


St. Louis 
Edw. Hauer 
Walter Meyer 
Faith Brenner 
G. E. Elbert 
A. Obermeier 
Gerhard Schuppe 
Adeline Werner 
F. C. Kobs 
Victor H. Mattfeld 
Doris Conrad 
Clara Damm 
Paul Domrow 
Henry Freytag 
Sarah Gimbel 
Herbert Grebing 
Pauline Green 
Doris Hagen 
Eva Hitzemann 
Lulu Hohensee 
Ina Hunt 
Norman C. Jacobs 
Jeannette Juhl 
Fred Kich 
Lora Koepsell 
E. E. Krebs 


Herbert Meyer 
Ethelyn Kurth 
Alice Lucke 
Emestine Martin 
Arthur Meyer 
Walter J. Meyer 
Elsie Mueller 
Marcus Mueller 
E. Pollnow 
Ethel Pothast 
Helen Rengert 
Markus Rolf 

W. H. Ruth 
Esther Sandwisch 
H. Schalkhauser 
Romelda Snyder 
Helen Springer 
P. J. Springer 
Harietta Starke 
Lydia Streib 
Bertha Venzke 
Marie Venzke 
Donald Vetter 
Ernst Wenzel 
Edna Wessel 
Emil Wilharm 
Walter Heyne 


Tue Prtars oF Epucation.— One of the great tasks facing education 
today is to restore the effectiveness of the great triumvirate — home, church, 
and school. Education can only be effective to the degrees that the major 
forces in the child’s life join hands in a common interest and effort — a sort of 
collusion in the interest of the child. The “vicious circle” of ignorance per- 
petuated from generation to generation, especially in matters of family rela- 
tionship, can be broken by an effective program of family life education for 
future parents now in school, going hand in hand with a program which en- 
lists the active participation of parents no longer in school. — Marriage and 


Family Living (Winter, 1949), p. 8. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


OUR SEMINARIES 
AND COLLEGES 


ConcorpDIA SEMINARY 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


Our chorus, directed by Prof. Fred L. 
Precht, made its annual tour March 18—27 
and was very well received by our people 
in Iowa, Wisconsin, and Illinois. On 
May 28, the chorus presented its civic con- 
cert in Springfield, featuring Madame Gra- 
ziella Pampari, harpist of the St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra, as its guest artist. 
This concert has become an outstanding 
event in the musical life of our city and 
always draws a capacity house. 

Plans for our gymnasium have been com- 
pleted by Architect Heino of Chicago. We 
hope that ground breaking will take place 
late in May and that the building will be 
ready for use when the students return in 
fall. 

We are looking forward with anxious eyes 
to the “Building for Tomorrow” collection. 
Unless the crowded housing conditions at 
our seminary are relieved, we shall not be 
able to enroll all students who have applied. 

The Board of Electors meets at Spring- 
field June 14 to elect a professor for the 
chair of exegesis. W. A. BAEPLER 


ConcorDIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
River Forest, IL. 


Faculty Members Attend Conferences 
During the months of April and May 
a number of faculty members represented 
the school at various conferences, group 
meetings, and gatherings: President Arthur 
Klinck, the Northern Illinois Pastoral Con- 
ference at Hinsdale, Ill., the annual meet- 
ing of the Federation of Illinois Colleges at 
Lake Forest, Ill., and the dedication of the 
Engineering Laboratories of Valparaiso Uni- 
versity; Prof. W. O. Kraeft, the Association 
of Lutheran Secondary Schools in St. Louis, 
a Sunday School Association in Cleveland, 
and in the interest of recruitment of 
students, meetings at Fort Wayne and 


Detroit; Dr. Herbert Gross, the Northern 
Ohio Teachers’ Conference at Cleveland; 
Prof. W. F. Kruse, the Iowa District West 
Teachers’ Conference at Clarinda; Dr. Al- 
bert V. Maurer, the Chicago convention of 
the National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion of the Council of Personnel Associa- 
tions, of which organization he is a member; 
Prof. Alfred Schmieding, the Teachers’ Con- 
ference of the Northwest District at Kirk- 
land, Wash.; Prof. Theo. Kuehnert, the 
plenary meeting of the Board for Parish 
Education and the Associated Lutheran 
Charities convention, both held in St. Louis. 


Member of Faculty in Europe 

Early in May our Librarian, Prof. Edwin 
J. Wibracht, left for Europe. He had been 
invited by the Visiting Expert Section, De- 
partment of the Army, in Washington, to 
serve on the Commission to Study Libraries 
of German Theological Seminaries under 
the auspices of the Educational and Cul- 
tural Relations Division. The three-mem- 
ber commission is headed by Dr. Pierce 
Butler, professor of Library Science of the 
Graduate Library School, University of 
Chicago, as chairman. The Rev. Redmond 
Burke, Ph. D., Librarian of De Paul Uni- 
versity, is the third member. The commis- 
sion is expected to spend three months 
overseas. 


Events in May 


On May 14 the annual spring dinner was 
enjoyed by the student body and the 
faculty. On this occasion the newly elected 
officers of the Student Association were in- 
troduced, and the extracurricular life of the 
institution was reviewed. The speaker on 
this occasion was Mr. Wm. F. Weiherman, 
Assistant Executive Secretary of the Inter- 
national Walther League. 

The question: What will accreditation 
mean to the student? was the topic of an 
interesting round-table discussion on May 16, 
in which the administration of the faculty 
participated: President Arthur W. Klinck; 
Dr. Albert G. Huegli, Dean of Students; 
Prof. Alfred Schmieding, Academic Dean; 
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Prof. W. F. Kruse, Registrar; and Prof. W. 
O. Kraeft, Dean of Extension Work and 
Summer School. 

On May 25, tour day for the spring 
quarter, classes were dropped, and _ all 
students, according to their interests, were 
members of groups, each in charge of a 
faculty member, which visited institutions 
and places of cultural interest in the Chi- 
cago area. 

Dedication of New Buildings 

At this writing preparations are under 
way for the dedication of the new women’s 
dormitory and the new library on Sunday, 
May 29. The dedicatory service is set for 
4 P.M. (C. D. S. T.), to be held on the 
quadrangle. The main speaker will be the 
Rev. Walter F. Lichtsinn of Hammond, 
Ind., Fourth Vice-President of Synod. Other 
participants are President Arthur W. Klinck, 
the Rev. Arthur Werfelmann of Elgin, IIl., 
President of the Northern Illinois District 
and chairman of the Board of Control, and 
the Rev. Paul Kluender of Melrose Park, 
Ill., secretary of the Board of Control. The 
Cantata Chorus, under the direction of Mr. 
Carl Waldschmidt, and the A Cappella 
Choir, directed by Prof. Victor Hildner, will 
render selections. The College Band will ac- 
company the congregational singing. 

Immediately after the service, visitors will 
be conducted through the buildings. Pro- 
vision will be made for an informal picnic 
supper. At 7 o'clock the annual concert of 
the Concordia Band under the direction of 
Prof. Richard T. Rohlfing will be given in 
the Gymnasium. 

Invitations have been sent out over a wide 
area, and arrangements are under way to 
accommodate a large gathering for this 
major dedication at Concordia in a genera- 
tion. 


Close of School Year 

The 85th school year of Concordia will 
close on Friday, June 10. At 11 A.M. the 
closing and baccalaureate service will be 
held in Grace Church on the campus, at 
which Dr. Richard C. Caemmerer of Con- 
cordia Seminary, St. Louis, will be the 
speaker. After the dinner for the graduates 
and friends and the members of the faculty 
and their wives, the graduation exercises will 
be held at 8 P. M. in the Gymnasium. Dr. 
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Walter R. Goetsch, Associate Professor in 
the Liberal Arts Advisory Service at the 
University of Iowa, an alumnus of Con- 
cordia and member of the Board for Higher 
Education, will be the commencement 
speaker. The degree of Bachelor of Science 
in Education will be conferred upon 32 
graduates, 80 men and 2 women; the 
three-year teacher-training diploma will be 
awarded to 17, 4 men and 13-women; and 
44 high school graduates, 18 boys and 26 
girls, will receive their diplomas. 
Practice Teaching During Summer School 
Arrangements have been made with three 
schools for a course in practice teaching dur- 
ing the summer school session. The co- 
operating schools are Grace in River Forest 
(Victor Waldschmidt, principal), Lutheran 
Child Welfare School at Addison (Mr. E. 
H. Ruprecht, principal), and St. John’s Lu- 
theran School near Tinley Park, Ill., a one- 
teacher school, taught by Mr. Elmer H. 
Huedepohl. The first two schools will 
Operate three or four rooms each. All 
students registered for practice teaching will 
observe for one week at Grace School on 
the campus and thereafter will be distributed 
for practice teaching over the three schools 
under the direction of the respective teachers. 
Transportation to the two outlying schools 
will be provided. Dr. Albert V. Maurer will 
be in charge of the practice teaching course. 


ConcorDIA COLLEGE 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Three public speaking events claimed the 
attention of students in the high school de- 
partment on April 23. In Madison, Wis., 
Raymond Schulze, one of several Concordia 
students taking part in the State contest of 
the Wisconsin High School Forensic Asso- 
ciation, received an “A” rating for his work 
in humorous declamations. On the same 
day four Concordia students represented 
Sweden at the Mock Peace Meeting of the 
Non-Soviet Nations in the United Nations 
Assembly, sponsored by Marquette Uni- 
versity. In the afternoon, John Nickersen, 
high school senior at Concordia, was chosen 
as winner, together with two other speakers, 
among a group of eight contestants in the 
Hearst Newspaper “Alexander Hamilton” 
oratorical contest. 
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By special invitation, John Nickerson de- 
livered Lincoln’s “Gettysburg Address” for 
the Milwaukee Soldiers’ Home Memorial 
Day program. The event was sponsored by 
the American Legion. On May 14 he was 
guest of Milwaukee Post No. 1 of the Ameri- 
can Legion, which had asked for a repetition 
of his winning speech, “The Constitution 
and American Unity.” 

The world-famous Pro Arte Quartet ap- 
peared in a program of chamber music on 
May 1. The program consisted of Haydn, 
Beethoven, and Schumann string quartets. 

A ground-breaking service for the new 
college dormitory, authorized by Synod, 
was held on May 8. Director L. C. Rincker 
was in charge of the service. The sermon 
was delivered by Rev. Arthur Oswald, 
President of the South Wisconsin District. 
The new building will replace State Dormi- 
tory, the oldest building on the campus. 

Concordia’s annual Gym Nite was pre- 
sented on April 29, 30, and May 1 to 
capacity audiences. The program, originated 
by Coach William Ackmann, consisted of 
twenty acts notable for color and variety 
and was enthusiastically received. Many 
visitors had come from great distances to 
attend the performances. 

Representatives of the Lutheran high 
schools of Milwaukee and Racine (Wis. ) 
have joined delegates from Concordia in 
forming the Lutheran Student Council Asso- 
ciation. 

Under the direction of Mr. Harold E. 
Albers, the college chorus presented con- 
certs in Illinois, Indiana, and Michigan from 
May 12 to 16. The chorus sang in River 
Forest, Ill., Fort Wayne and South Bend, 
Ind., Detroit, Adrian, and Carlton, Mich. 

Prof. O. C. Rupprecht has declined the 
call to the principalship of Lutheran High 
School in Milwaukee. 

Rev. Felix Kretzschmar, secretary of the 
Board of Control of Concordia, is scheduled 
to deliver the address at the annual banquet 
of the Rostrum on June 38. 

On May 21 a music contest was held 
for students of Concordia. The contest was 
under the direction of Mr. Arthur Griebling. 
Winning contestants presented a program of 
vocal and instrumental numbers at a con- 
cert on May 27. O.C.R. 
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ConcorpDIA COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
BRONXVILLE, N. Y. 


Plans and specifications for the construc- 
tion of the new Library and Science Build- 
ing on the campus of Concordia Collegiate 
Institute at Bronxville have been completed. 


The construction has been deferred be- 
cause of the restrictions imposed upon the 
college by an amendment to the Zoning Law 
of the Village of Bronxville. Under this 
amendment, enacted in 1941, Concordia 
must secure from the Zoning Board of Ap- 
peals permission to erect any further build- 
ings on its campus except one-family 
residences. Concordia must support its 
request to build with the consents of 80 per 
cent of the adjacent property owners or 
with a claim of undue hardship. The 
Board of Appeals has the authority to grant 
or to refuse to grant permission, as it wishes. 
When Concordia submitted the plans of the 
new building, the engineer of the Village 
of Bronxville refused to grant permission to 
build, because under the amendment we 
must first secure a variance from the Board 


of Appeals. 


Concordia appealed to the Supreme Court 
of the State from his decision. The petition 
sets forth that the amendment is unreason- 
able, illegal, confiscatory, and unconstitu- 
tional, and it requests the court to issue an 
order to the village engineer to grant per- 
mission to build. The court denied this 
petition. In its opinion the court stated: 
“Under the Village Law, the Board of 
Appeals has the right to grant relief on the 
ground of hardship [and a better illustration 
of “hardship” than here appears would be 
hard to find] or to permit an extension or 
eniargement of a non-conforming use which 
is what is here actually sought.” The court 
pointed out, however, that “If the Board of 
Review should act in arbitrary or unreason- 
able manner . . . recourse may then be had 
to the court.” 

Since the court’s decision did not rule 
upon the constitutionality of the amendment 
to the Zoning Laws, the Board of Control 
of Bronxville, in conjunction with Synod’s 
Attorney and Synod’s Board of Directors, has 
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decided to submit its case to the Appellate 
Division of the Supreme Court of the State 
of New York for review. 

HERBERT THIEN 


St. Paut’s CoLLEGcE 
ConcorpiA, Mo. 


Paul T. Heyne, high school senior, won 
the national American Legion oratorical con- 
test at Philadelphia, April 18. To achieve 
that distinction, Mr. Heyne won first place 
in the competitions of the school, county, 
district, zone, State, 4-State regional (Mis- 
souri, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas), North 12- 
State sectional, and national. 

In analyzing the reasons for his success, 
Prof. E. C. Weis, Mr. Heyne’s coach, em- 
phasized the following especially: 

“Cutting through a mass of details, 
I would say that Paul’s present success in 
oratory might best be summarized by con- 
sidering the Aristotelian approach of Proof 
Logical, Proof Ethical, and Proof Emotional. 

“His habits of thorough academic prepara- 
tion gave him a good background and paved 
the way to an acquisition of a wealth of 
material on the Constitution of the United 
States to be brought to bear on the require- 
ments of the moment. His personality and 
poise won immediate attention and respect. 
Athletically inclined, he gave indication of 
the exuberance and the joy of youth, though 
tempered by a certain maturity and serious- 
ness of purpose. A well-rounded, strong, 
- vibrant voice he readily learned to use to ad- 
vantage to give life and feeling to the 
sentiments he sought to express. But shin- 
ing through all was true humility buoyed by 
the confidence: “By way of preparation 
I have done my best; the rest I must leave 
to God.’” 

Congratulations and tokens of appreciation 
have reached Mr. Heyne from various 
sources. Especially impressive was the 
celebration given by his friends of Con- 
cordia, in which representatives of the local, 
district, State, and national American Legion, 
as well as other dignitaries, participated. 

E.L 


ConcorpiA ACADEMY 
PorTLAND, OREG. 


The Concordia Chorus, under direction of 
Mr. Martin Dobberfuhl, toured various cities 
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in the Puget Sound area of Washington in 
April. The concerts were well received. 

Plans are materializing for a new gym- 
nasium on Concordia’s campus by next fall. 
The baseball team has been setting a fine 
record in the current season. A new back- 
stop of steel pipe and heavy gauge wire 
was erected, and this, combined with the 
infield, which was seeded last fall, has given 
the school one of the finest diamonds in 
Portland. 

Graduation has been. set for June 10. 

A faculty committee, consisting of Presi- 
dent Thomas Coates, Prof. E. H. Brandt, 
and Mr. Omar Stuenkel, conferred with the 
faculty of California Concordia College at 
Oakland recently for two days. The purpose 
of the meeting was to discuss integration of 
the curriculum and to share views on 
methods and objectives in various courses. 
Three members of the Oakland faculty — 
Profs. E. F. Scaer, Paul Huchthausen, and 
R. A. Eifert — presented papers, respectively, 
on the teaching of English, the classical 
languages, and German. President Coates 
led a discussion on “The Objectives of Pre- 
Ministerial Training.” 

The Missionary Society recently partici- 
pated in the religious canvass of a near-by 
town with good results. Five Concordians 
participated in a journalism contest at Pacific 
University at Forest Grove, Oreg. The 
Concordia Annual, The Blue and White, will 
be published again this year. Prof. Karl 
Lorenz, emeritus, is teaching one daily class 
again at Concordia, a special class in biology. 


LUTHERAN CONCORDIA COLLEGE 
AusTIN, TEx. 


The faculty has spent profitable hours 
discussing and evaluating a set of worksheets 
on “Revision of Secondary School Standards,” 
submitted by the Southern Association with 
the request that the faculty’s reactions be 
reported back to headquarters. — For some 
time the faculty has also been engaged in 
a detailed study of “Objectives of Minis- 
terial Training” as presented by the Board 
for Higher Education.— Upon the request 
of KVET, radio broadcasting station in 
Austin, President Geo. Beto is furnishing 
seven-minute devotionals every weekday, ex- 
cept Sundays, at 6:30 A.M. — On Sunday, 
May 8, at 3:00 P. M., the Hirschi Memorial 
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Library was dedicated, practically complete 
in every detail. The dedicatory sermon was 
delivered by the Rev. F. A. Hertwig, Third 
Vice-President of Synod, while Concordia’s 
President, the Rev. Geo. Beto, performed 
the rite of dedication. The Concordia 
Choristers under the direction of Mr. B. 
Kurzweg sang “Now Let All the Heavens 
Adore Thee.” 

The Hirschi Memorial Library was built 
with funds furnished by Mr. and Mrs. John 
Hirschi of Wichita Falls at a cost of $79,000. 
The building covers 5,000 square feet of 
floor space and is completely air-conditioned. 
It houses a large reading room, seating 72 
students. The reading room is built with 
an arched open ceiling with ecclesiastical 
symbols done in color on the ceiling. In 
addition to the reading room the building 
contains a librarian’s office and a large work- 
room for storage, bookbinding, and repair. 
A double-tier stack room with space for 
20,000 books has been provided. The build- 
ing also contains an administration wing 
with six offices and a large room for faculty, 
committee, and board meetings. All floors 
are covered with rubber tile. All wood trim 
is done in 

The tables, te chairs, and the upholstered 
furniture in the reading room were given 
by Mr. Paul Brandt, president of the 
A. Brandt Co. in Fort Worth. Mr. Brandt 
also donated the furniture for the Board’s 
room. The architect was Mr. Carl Stautz. 
The contractor was Mr. J. M. Odom. Both 
are Austin men. It was our distinct honor 
and pleasure that the donors of this beauti- 
ful building, Mr. and Mrs. Hirschi, were 
able to be with us at the dedication in spite 
of their advanced years. H. SrupTMaNN 


ConcorDIA COLLEGE 
EDMONTON, ALBERTA 


Annually we have high school inspectors 
visit our classes. We bid them welcome 
and appreciate their suggestions for any 
improvement in our college activity. Private 
high schools in Alberta are not under the 
jurisdiction of the Government. But they 
do come under its supervision when these 
schools, as we do, ask the Department of 
Education to recognize their work by grant- 
ing provincial high school credits and 
diplomas, As in former years, the inspectors 
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have again given the Minister of Education 
a commendatory report on the work of our 
school, a copy of which was sent to our 
principal, and which closes with the state- 
ment: “We recommend that the record of 
standing of the students of Concordia Col- 
lege, as shown by the principal’s confidential 
reports, to be submitted at the end of the 
school year 1949—49, be accepted as the 
basis for the students’ promotion and high 
school credits.” 

The aggressive work of Walter Raedeke, 
a student of Grade XII, has been responsible 
for much favorable publicity given our 
school by local newspapers. As president 
of the Edmonton Junior Red Cross he has 
aroused a great deal of interest in the work 
of this society not only in city high schools, 
but also in our Concordia. Our students 
took part in the distribution of Christmas 
hampers; the Choristers have entertained 
patients in city hospitals; and some thirty 
contribute regularly to blood banks. For 
the purpose of raising funds for a new chil- 
dren’s hospital our school co-operated 
recently with other city schools in present- 
ing several public entertainments. It was 
at a rehearsal of this program that young 
Raedeke gave the ultimatum: “Either you 
eliminate all offensive language from your 
dialog, or you stay off the stage.” 

The Concordia Choristers, a group of 
forty volunteers under the direction of Dr. 
A. H. Schwermann, are appearing during 
the month of May in twelve congregations 
with a program entitled “The Church Year 
in Song.” 

Commencement exercises will be held on 
June 24. Three ministerial students will 
complete their junior college work, and thir- 
teen high school students are to receive their 
diplomas. Rev. W. A. Raedeke has been 
invited to deliver the address. All Grade 
XII students will write the Provincial final 
examinations in three-hour sessions from 
June 23 to 30. 

A volume of German songs was recently 
introduced in those high schools of our 
Province where German is taught. It is 
also used by the high school division of the 
Correspondence School. Prof. A. R. Riep 
compiled this selection upon the Scere of 
the Department of Education. 
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Regular offerings are taken every Wednes- 
day in our morning chapel services. By 
ballot the students decided that these con- 
tributions are to be used for the following 
purposes: Lutheran Hour; mission work in 
the Philippine Islands, Guatemala, Japan, 
and London; Canadian Lutheran World Re- 
lief; and the library in Oberursel. S. 


BOARD 
FOR PARISH EDUCATION NEWS 


Educational Conference. — The Board 
designated the Rev. C. Thomas Spitz to 
serve as chairman of the Educational Con- 
ference to be held at Seward, Nebr., on 
July 7 and 8. The regular secretary of the 
Board, Mr. H. C. F. Roehl, was designated 
as secretary of the Conference. 


Versions Committee. — The Council on 
Bible Study has through several of its sub- 
committees had difficulty with the problem 
of versions. To study this problem, a special 
Versions Committee is to be appointed by 
the Board for Parish Education. Members 
of this committee are Pastor H. W. Gockel, 
Dr. Walter H. Roehrs, Mr. Martin Rup- 
precht, Pastor A. H. Jahsmann, and Prof. 
Walter Baepler. 


Lutheran Education Week: — The sixth 
annual Lutheran Education Week is sched- 
uled for the week of Sept. 25 to Oct. 1. 
The June issue of Parish Education will 
serve as the handbook for Lutheran Edu- 
cation Week. In addition, a separate mail- 
ing will bring samples of tracts. 

Workshop in Religious Education. — The 
workshop on this topic to be held at Seward, 
Nebr., July 9—15, is rapidly shaping up 
under the leadership of Mr. Wm. Kramer. 
Problems to be dealt with at these work- 
shop sessions include: The objectives in 
Intermediate and Upper Grade religion, the 
content of religious instruction, the Bible 
in elementary education, criteria for ma- 
terials, types of activities in religion, and 
the unit in religion. 

Council on Bible Study. — At a recent 
meeting of the Council on Bible Study, Rev. 
Feucht estimated that 182 of 318 synodical 
circuits have conducted Bible Study work- 
shops. The movement is gaining momen- 
tum, and hundreds of new Bible classes are 
being established. 
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Lutheran School Teaching as a Career. — 
This is the title of a new tract issued by 
the Board for Parish Education in co-opera- 
tion with our teachers’ colleges at River 
Forest and Seward. The tract includes a 
message from President Behnken empha- 
sizing the importance of increased enroll- 
ment, especially of male students at our 
teachers’ colleges. It then describes Lu- 
theran school teaching as a career and gives 
messages from 14 different teachers. These 
teachers describe their work in Lutheran 
schools and the joy and pleasure they have 
experienced as servants of the Word. The 
purpose of this tract is to stimulate young 
men and young women to enter the teach- 
ing profession. 

Primary Religion. — Mr. Kramer reports 
progress on the manual for primary religion. 
Workbooks for Grades One, Two, and Three 
are being prepared and a special teachers’ 
manual. These materials give promise of 
being of great assistance to our teachers 
in the primary grades. 

Rev. A. C. Mueller Goes to Europe. — 
Rev. A. C. Mueller has accepted the invita- 
tion to lecture at the Bad Boll meeting in 
Germany. His subject will be “The Chris- 
tian Claim on the School According to the 
Principles of Lutheran Theology.” As 
Chairman of the Committee on Church- 
State Relations of the Board for Parish Edu- 
cation, Rev. Mueller is interested in Church- 
State relations and has made a special study 
of this field. 

He points out that tension between 
Church and State usually arises in the field 
of education for the obvious reason that both 
the State and the Church have an inierest 
in education. The issue is a live one in 
Germany at the present time because some 
are advocating the divorce of religion from 
education. The first session at Bad Boll 
will be devoted to problems lying in this 
field. : 

The Bad Boll sessions begin on June 1, 
but Rev. Mueller left early, at the sug- 
gestion of Dr. Carl Arndt, in order to study 
German education and German schools first- 
hand. Rev. Mueller states that he con- 
siders it a special privilege to represent the 
Board for Parish Education as well as Synod 
in this important meeting, and he hopes that 
he may contribute something to the think- 
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ing over there and that the new insights he 
will receive will help to clarify our thinking 
on a problem which is far from being solved 
here in the United States. 
ARTHUR L. MILLER 
Executive Secretary 


ASSOCIATION OF LUTHERAN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS MEETS 


The sixth annual convention of the Asso- 
ciation of Lutheran Secondary Schools was 
held at the Lutheran High School, Saint 
Louis, Mo., on Friday and Saturday, April 
22 and 23. Representatives from the fol- 
lowing schools were in attendance: Luther 
Institute, Chicago; Bethany, Mankato; St. 
Paul’s, Concordia; Concordia, River Forest; 
Concordia High, Fort Wayne; and Lutheran 
High Schools of Milwaukee, St. Louis, De- 
troit, Racine, Cleveland, and Saginaw. 

Plans for the 1949 workshop in religion 
were presented and approved. It is hoped 
that a complete course of study in religion 
for Lutheran secondary schools will be the 
outgrowth of four years of study and plan- 
ning. Resource units for the various courses 
are nearing completion, and the Association 
hopes to have all materials ready for pub- 
lication by next September. The chairman 
of the conference, Dr. P. W. Lange, urged 
all schools to give fullest co-operation in the 
final phases of this important undertaking. 

The Friday afternoon session was high- 
lighted by a paper on “Sex Education in 
the Lutheran High School,” presented by 
Mr. E. F. Sagehorn, principal of the Cleve- 
land Lutheran High School. Mr. Sagehorn 
stressed that Lutheran high schools must 
be conscious of the importance of proper 
sex instruction, not only from the physio- 
logical, but also from the psychological and 
sociological angles. He suggested that such 
instruction be made an integral part of the 
courses in which problems concerning the 
sex question present themselves, notably 
courses in biology, sociology, literature, but 
above all in religion. Copies of Mr. Sage- 
horn’s paper will be made available to all 
member schools. 

Two sectional meetings were held to dis- 
cuss the English curriculum for Lutheran 
secondary schools. Mr. Korntheuer of the 
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Fort Wayne faculty led the discussion on 
the curriculum for Grades 11 and 12, while 
Miss Stokes of St. Louis presented a detailed 
curriculum for Grades 9 and 10. The func- 
tional approach to language problems was 
stressed. Aims and objectives for the course 
of study in English received the major share 
of attention in these sectional meetings, for 
it was felt that subject matter and activities 
would be largely determined by the ob- 
jectives set up for various courses. Through 
co-operative efforts in curriculum planning 
it is hoped that eventually uniform cur- 
ricula in all major subject areas will be 
worked out. A committee headed by Mr. 
A. K. Grams of Luther Institute is super- 
vising this project. 

The Friday evening session was devoted 
to a panel discussion on “Financing Lu- 
theran High Schools.” Mr. E. F. Eggold 
of Racine, Rev. W. J. Schnedler of Fort 
Wayne, Mr. Obermann of St. Louis, and 
Rev. E. Gahl of Chicago comprised the 
panel, while Mr. J. A. Fleischli, chairman 
of the Board of the St. Louis Lutheran High 
School, acted as moderator. Various methods 
of financing a Lutheran high school were 
presented by the panel, and the strength 
and weaknesses of each method were 
brought out in the discussion which fol- 
lowed the panel presentation. 

On Saturday morning the conference was 
privileged to hear Professor Repp of Con- 
cordia Seminary. present some pertinent ob- 
servations concerning the curricula of our 
preparatory schools. Professor Repp pointed 
out that it would be inadvisable to change 
the curricula of our parochial high schools 
so as to conform more closely to those of 
our synodical preparatory schools. The 
conference encouraged the Board for Higher 
Education to bring the entrance require- 
ments for our colleges more into conformity 
with those of the N. C. A. by dropping 
excessive language requirements. 

The final paper of this conference was a 
joint effort of Carl S. Meyer and P. W. 
Lange to present definite steps for im- 
proving Lutheran secondary schools. As an 
initial step the committee presented a system 
of self-evaluation for our schools, for only 
by ascertaining our weaknesses and short- 
comings shall we be in position to take 
positive steps toward improving our physi- 
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cal facilities, course offerings, and in- 
struction. 

The conference enjoyed the fine Southern 
hospitality of St. Louis as well as the balmy 
spring air and sunshine with which we 
were blessed during the sessions. The in- 
vitation of the Lutheran High School of 
Cleveland to be host for the 1950 conven- 
tion was gratefully accepted. 


BEN PFEIFFER, Secretary 


WORKSHOP 
IN SECONDARY RELIGIOUS 
INSTRUCTION 


The workshop in religious instruction in 
Lutheran high schools is to be conducted at 
Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, 
from June 27 to July 1, inclusive. 

The aim of this year’s workshop is to re- 
view and perfect resource units for the 
courses in religion. Eight resource units 
are planned for each year’s work. For the 
freshman year the New Testament is the 
basis of instruction, with emphasis on the 
life of Christ. The Sophomore year’s course 
is built on the Old Testament. A survey 
of the history of the Church comprises the 
work for the Junior year. In the Senior 
year the doctrines of the Lutheran Church 
form the subject matter. 

The workshop is sponsored by the Asso- 
ciation of Lutheran Secondary schools. The 
Planning Committee for this year’s work- 
shop consists of the following: Mr. John 
Grundmann, the Rev. Armin Keibel, Mr. 
Martin C. Duensing, the Rev. Clemens Thies, 
Dean Walter O. Kraeft, and the Rev. Carl 
S. Meyer. 


MISSION SECRETARY LEAVES 
FOR SOUTH AMERICA 


Dr. F. C. Streufert, our Secretary of 
Missions, left Miami by plane on May 12 
for an extended tour of the Church’s mis- 
sion fields in South America. 

He is expected to spend three months 
consulting with the Church’s 113 pastors 
in Brazil and Argentina and looking after 
the Church’s interests at its two theological 
schools in Porto Alegre, Brazil, and Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. He will also visit the 
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Church’s official publishing house at Porto 
Alegre. 

Because of its theological seminaries in 
Porto Alegre and Buenos Aires the South 
American Church is rapidly developing an 
indigenous ministry. At present only a few 
of its pastors are North Americans. 

Of great help to the Church’s South 
American expansion during recent years, 
said Dr. Streufert before boarding the plane, 
was its new series of colorful Sunday school 
lessons, printed in Spanish and Portuguese 
and distributed in every Latin America 
country, and the rapid growth of the Inter- 
national Lutheran Hour, sponsored by the 
Lutheran Laymen’s League of our Synod. 


LUTHERAN SUMMER CAMP 
FOR BOYS 


Colony Creeks Ranch, located in the 
Rockies near Westcliffe, Colo., is a Lu- 
theran summer camp for boys up to the age 
of 15. Activities appealing to any normal 
boy will be provided; outdoor and indoor 
games, nature appreciation, horseback rid- 
ing, swimming, boating, camping, hiking, 
fishing. Each group of six boys will be 
under the care of a competent and care- 
fully selected camp leader. The boys will 
be in a Christian atmosphere. They will 
attend church services at Westcliffe regu- 
larly, and Sunday school will be conducted 
at the ranch. The camp will be operated 
for two 3-week periods from July 1 to 
July 21 and from July 23 to Aug. 12. The 
rates will be $50 per week. The manager 
and owner, Mr. Oscar Heerwagen, is the 
son of the late Pastor Heerwagen and at 
present teaches in the Pueblo Junior Col- 
lege, Pueblo, Colo. Reservations may be 
made or further information secured by 
applying to Mr. Oscar Heerwagen, West- 
cliffe, Colo. 


NEW MAGAZINE 
TO BE PUBLISHED 


This Day is the name of a new monthly 
periodical, a family magazine, the publica- 
tion of -which is announced by Concordia 
Publishing House. The magazine will be 
devoted primarily to general family interest. 
In content, organization, and outward ap- 
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pearance the magazine will appeal to all 
members of the family, young and old. The 
general objective is to help develop and 
strengthen good family ideals and to “coun- 
teract the baneful influence of secular 
magazines.” 

The Rev. Henry Rische is the editor of 
the new publication. The first issue of 
the 48-page periodical, 8% by 11 inches in 


size, is to appear in September. 


BAN SEGREGATION 
IN INDIANA SCHOOLS 


The recent session of the Indiana State 
Legislature approved a bill prohibiting 
segregation of children in the State’s public 
schools on the basis of race, creed, or color. 
Beginning next September, Negro children 
may therefore be enrolled in the first grades 
of any elementary or high school in the dis- 
trict in which they live. Exceptions will 
be made in cases where space is inadequate, 
but in grade schools only until September, 
1950, in junior high schools until September, 
1951, and in high schools until September, 
1954. Under the new policy, Indianapolis 
public schools will return to the mixed en- 
rollment basis on which they operated until 
a generation ago. — The Christian Century, 
April 20, 1949, p. 504. 


DO YOU KNOW 


Christ Lutheran School, Augusta, Mo., 
has for the second consecutive year a 100- 
per-cent enrollment of children of school 
age in the parish. The school is taught by 
the pastor of the congregation, the Rev. 
Robert F. Kamphoefner. 

Mr. Leo Buehring, former business man- 
ager of the International Walther League, 
has accepted the position of Executive Sec- 
retary and Director of Public Relations for 
the Lutheran High School Associatinon of 
Chicago. He is a graduate of Kansas Uni- 
versity, where he received his degree in 
journalism and advertising. 

The Hoover Commission on Education re- 
ported that the total Federal funds expended 
for all educational purposes, including the 
education of veterans, are at present at an 
all-time high of over $2.5 billion. The major 
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purposes of these expenditures were classed 
as follows: Federal activities concerning all 
levels of education —such as education of 
veterans, institutional on-farm training, vo- 
cational and physical rehabilitation, and 
education in non-military subjects within the 
military establishment — over $2 billion! 
Federal activities clearly related to elemen- 
tary and secondary education — $166 mil- 
lion; Federal activities clearly related to 
higher education — $257 million. 

The names of 12 educators are reported 
to be among 300 signers of an open letter 
urging that Congress reject the Atlantic 
Pact because “it would lead to war.” The 
educators joined with churchmen and others 
in asking President Truman that he nego- 
tiate with Russia “to settle outstanding 
differences.” 

The Christian Century of April 27, 1949, 
reported that Jerome Nathanson, director of 
the Ethical Culture Society in New York, 
recently scored sectarian religion in the pub- 
lic schools as a threat to America’s demo- 
cratic traditions. “The growing movement 
of parochial education — among Protestants 
and Jews as well as Catholics — catalogs 
children according to sectarian belief,” he 
said. “Democratic education must regard 
such movements as a menace, and teachers 
concerned with education for a free society 
must resist them.” 

The Board for Parish Education Bulletin 
of April 1, 1949, presented an excellent blue- 
print of “Rules and Regulations for the 
District Board of Christian Education,” 
drafted by Mr. A. H. Kramer, Assistant to 
the Director of Christian Education, 
Northern Illinois District. The suggestions 
offered merit the attention of every District 
board, especially also the appended “Sur- 
vey and Self-Evaluation” chart for a board. 

Our Brazilian District has elected a 
Superintendent of Schools in the person of 
Mr. J. A. Schmidt, teacher at Canoas, Rio 
Grande de Sul. 

The 1949 Educational Conference will be 
held at Concordia Teachers College, Seward, 
Nebr., July 7 and 8. This conference will 
be preceded by the convention of the Lu- 
theran Education Association on July 5 
and 6, also at Seward. 


CURRENT BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


The editorial group does not propose to abstract or review, but merely to supply descrip- 
tive notes which will aid teachers in selecting materials to meet their particular problems, 
needs, and interests. 

Listing of a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement. 

Your public library will gladly co-operate in making many of the books available 
to you. 

The prices listed are the current list prices. 


Contributors: Gertrude Doederlein, John W. Klotz, Theo. Kuehnert, Laura Mackensen, 
Albert V. Maurer, Carl S. Meyer, M. C. Pieper, E. H. Ruprecht, C. H. Scaer, Alfred 
Schmieding, Walter A. Vahl, Victor Waldschmidt, Hildegarde Weiss, M. J. Weiss. 


EDUCATION 


READING WITH PHONICS. By Julie Hay and Charles E. Wingo. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company, 1948. Teacher’s Manual, 128 pages, $2.00. Pupil’s 
Edition, 128 pages, $1.80. 

As far as the reviewer knows, this is one of the few recent publications, if not the 
only one, which begins the teaching of phonics by a synthetic presentation of the vowels 
and then proceeds to the consonants. After a presentation of one sound use of each 
of the five vowels, ten consonants are taught. Each sound is presented in connection with 
a picture. The sounds are then combined into two-letter and three-letter syllables 
and words. 

The usual method today is to derive the sounds, usually consonants, from known 
or so-called sight words. The method proposed by Hay and Wingo is a departure from 
the recent proposals of teaching phonics. But as we go back to charts published about 
1900, or even as far back as the New England Primer or the Hornbook, we find traces 
of this method. This is in no way stated as a criticism. 

The book is not to supplant the regular reading system and can be used in the lower 
grades with any basic system. It is beautifully done in color, the type is set in different 
colors for emphasis, and the devices for drill and practice are lively and stimulating. 

The reviewer cannot from a reading of the Teacher's Manual and the text for the 
child arrive at a satisfactory evaluation of the method proposed. It is suggested that 
teachers examine the method without prejudice and, if so inclined, give it a careful 
try-out. With the wavering emphasis on phonics in modern reading, teachers may 
find in this approach what they have been looking for, especially in remedial reading. 
The authors, who are practical school people, state (p. 9) that the proposed method 
has “secured phenomenal results in helping children learn to read.” Aa kS: 


PROJECTIVE TECHNIQUES. A Dynamic Approach to the Study of the Personality. 
By john Elderkin Bell. New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1948. Pp. XVI 
and 583. $4.50. 

This book by Bell of Clark University is a thorough, comprehensive, and critical 
study in the area of projective techniques, such as the Rorschach, the Thematic Apper- 
ception Test, the Szondi Test, drawing, painting, handwriting analysis, the psychodrama, 
and. others. 

Bell’s treatment is critical yet constructive. Weaknesses of techniques are pointed 
out, and suggestions for further research are indicated. The section on the Rorschach 
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Technique alone lists a bibliography of 798 titles, drawing liberally from psychiatric 
literature. 

The book is a “must” for research workers and clinicians who develop or make use 
of projective techniques. A. FS: 


SCHOOL DAYS, Curriculum Bulletin No. 6. A FORWARD STEP, Curriculum Bulletin 
No. 7. 50 cents each. THE GOOD SCHOOL, Curriculum Bulletin No. 8. 75 cents 
each. Augusta, Maine: Division of Curriculum and Instruction, State Department 
of Education, 1948. 

These three Curriculum Bulletins, published by the Maine State Department of Educa- 
tion, should be read and studied by every teacher, regardless of the State in which he 
is teaching. 

Bulletin No. 6, School Days, contains suggestions for daily programs. 

Bulletin No. 7, A Forward Step, discusses the improvement of teaching and related 
problems of child development, administration, and public relations. 

Bulletin No. 8, The Good School, stresses the positive approach to teaching. Perhaps 

a quotation from the diary of a Maine school superintendent of a generation ago most 

aptly describes the kind of school here discussed. “This school is outstanding for what 

it does not teach.” The Bulletin foreword enlarges upon these negations thus: “dislike 
for school, order, control, books, contemporaries, and community; disinterest in school 
assignments and activities totally unrelated to student life and experience; loss of self- 
respect because of impacts of competition and adult standards of achievement and behavior; 
practice of deceiving, lying, cheating and bullying as essential to daily living.” A. V. M. 


PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUBLICITY. A Practical Guide for Teachers and Administrators. By 
Gunnar Horn. New York: Inor Publishing Co., Inc., 1948. 226 pages. $3.50. 


Publicity is a major aspect of public relations. School administrators and teachers 
know that the public must know the facts before it can draw intelligent conclusions. The 
fact that not all public sentiment relating to schools is intelligent is traceable largely to 
a poor program of publicity or to the absence of any such effort. Nevertheless, informa- 
tion and subsequent interpretation as to school life moves about constantly. 

Public-School Publicity recognizes better public relations, specifically publicity, as 
a major problem of the schools. It offers practical help to teachers and principals as to 
how they may develop favorable publicity for their schools in the community. This book 
will be welcomed by those who seek help in this activity. It will be a surprise to those 


who still believe that publicity cheapens the school or that everyone knows about the 
school anyway. 


BEING A GOOD PARENT. By James L. Hymes, Jr. READING IS FUN. By Roma 
Gans. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
60 cents each. 

Quite frequently teachers and others who work with parent groups are asked about 
materials which parents might read and study with profit. Both books here presented 
offer to satisfy this need. They are intended for parents and teachers and could form 
the common basis for intelligent study and discussion of problems vital to both groups. 


Being a Good Parent seems to echo a cry that resounds throughout the world. The 
children can almost be heard in both pleading and accusing tones calling for parents who 
want them sincerely enough to spend time and affection on them. Even Christian parents 
and teachers can profit from the pursuit of this increasingly difficult task of being a good 
parent and teacher. 


Reading is Fun is equally practical because it, too, is aimed at parents with a view 
to helping them to develop children’s reading interests. In these times of ready-made 
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visual and auditory entertainment it is most distracting for parents to keep children mindful 
of reading as the doorway to information and recreation. Christian parents will welcome 
this well-written book because its suggestions can readily be applied to the effort to 
interest children in reading that which is wholesome and good. A. V. M. 


EDUCATION IN THE KINDERGARTEN. By Josephine C. Foster and Neith E. Headley. 
Chicago: American Book Company, 1948. 449 pages. $4.25. 


For teachers of kindergarten who are looking for a practical approach to their problems 
this book offers a great help. It has the advantage of combining theory and practice in 
the discussion of almost every conceivable kindergarten situation. 

The authors in many instances seem to anticipate the thoughts of the reader. They 
respect differing viewpoints on certain subjects and discuss both sides. They call attention 
to old methods in comparison with current ones. Materials and equipment are treated 
in a most helpful manner. 

The book is based on the original edition of 1936. Two chapters have been added: 
“Social Climate of the Kindergarten,” and “Audio-visual Experiences in the Kindergarten.” 
An up-to-date bibliography and lists of tests are contained in an appendix. Each chapter 
ends with a brief summary, questions, and problem lists as well as selected references 
on the subject. 

To mention a few of the chapters: “Provision for Physical Welfare” contains infor- 
mation on safe building, outside play space, hygienic kindergarten rooms and general health 
habits; “Creative Self-Expression” treats of the child’s desire to affect his environment, 
outlets in the kindergarten for creative expression. Other chapter headings are self- 
explanatory: “Progressing Through the Years”; “Areas of Interest”; “Library and Story Time”; 
“Singing Through the Day”; “Rhythm and Music Appreciation”; “Games in the Kinder- 
garten”; “Natural and Social Science in the Kindergarten”; “The Child Who Needs 
Special Attention.” GERTRUDE DOEDERLEIN 


GUIDING HOMEROOM AND CLUB ACTIVITIES. By Ruth Fedder. First Edition. 
McGraw-Hill Series in Education. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1949. 
xix and 467 pages. $4.50. 


Ruth Fedder has done it again. Her book A Girl Grows Up is very popular and — with 
certain limitations — deserves to be. Her concrete, down-to-grass-roots study of the guidance 
techniques for homerooms and clubs will become popular and — again with certain limi- 
tations — deserves to be. This is a book for teachers, high school teachers, dealing with 
“Adolescents All!” It will help them understand these boys and girls as they progress 
through high school, for it shares their experiences. The emphasis on the techniques 
used to develop a youth program — it tells the story of a boys’ club and a girls’ club — 
should prove helpful to youth leaders in our circles. Browse through the book, read what 
strikes your interest, study the sections that will be useful to you. Even without the 
spiritual element Ruth Fedder’s book will be rewarding reading. C.S.M. 


STATISTICS FOR TEACHERS. By M. J. Nelson and E. C. Denny. New York: The 
Dryden Press, Inc., 1940. Fifth Printing, 1948. 199 pages. List price, $2.10. 


Frequently teachers are called on to conduct local surveys and present their findings 
to the congregation, faculty, or a conference. At such times the above book might prove 
to be a desirable companion, since it will guide one in presenting the data acquired in 
a fine statistical fashion. It will also assist in making the most of the data. 

The above book gives this help in a unique way. It presents fundamental principles 
and procedures with adequate explanations and enough work-type material to fix in 
the mind without belaboring the mathematical derivations. 

Methods of Expressing Variability, Correlation, the Curve of Normal Distribution, 
Assigning Grades on the Basis of Test Scores, are some of the units dealt with. M.C.P. 
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GUIDANCE HANDBOOK FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. Prepared by Division of 
Research and Guidance of the Office of Los Angeles County Superintendent of Schools. 
Los Angeles: California Test Bureau, 1948. 158 pages. 

Finding out about children and, having discovered relevant facts, offering suggestions 
for what to do next may sound like an oversimplified definition of guidance. Nevertheless, 
these two processes are basic to an effective program of guidance. This handbook proposes 
to aid teachers in doing these two important things. It describes techniques of information 
gathering, such as observation, anecdotal records, interview, special or case study, and 
use of standardized tests. Among the many suggestions are such as deal with the effect 
of classroom relationships on personality development, motivating learning, individual 
differences, and appropriate pupil groupings. Major emphasis is placed upon the 
importance of working relationships between the home and the school in the endeavor 
to help children grow. A.V. M. 


PRINCIPLES OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. By Henry J. Otto. New York: Rine- 
hart & Company, Inc., 1949. 430 pages. $4.00. 


On the basis of previous writings by the author of this volume one could venture 
to assume that this book, too, would be an excellent contribution to professional literature. 
This assumption would quickly be proved as correct after even a rapid survey of the book. 

In his usual practical and comprehensive style the author presents an overview of 
the field of elementary education as it functions today. While it is especially useful for 
college classes in introduction to education, it will serve well to reorient teachers in service 
as to present-day concepts and practices in elementary education. The book succeeds in 
answering two vital questions: What are the essential features of a good elementary 
school? What are effective techniques of teaching in good elementary schools? A.V. M. 


ADMINISTRATION AND THE PUPIL. By William A. Yeager. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1949. 483 pages. $3.75. 

This book differs from other similar books on education essentially in so far as it 
stresses the broadened conception of the responsibility of the school in preparing youth 
for a complete and satisfying social and economic life. Pupil personnel work and pupil 
accounting as an administrative function of the school is the major theme. Two thoughts 
come to the fore as one reads this and similar books: It is good to know that schools 
are recognizing this vital personal or human need as the important job to be done. How 
fortunate the Christian school is because it integrates economic and social well-being with 
‘spiritual development and emerges with the real totality, namely, Christian living as 
a response to divine love! The author who writes for public education has performed 
a valuable service also for teachers in church-related schools because his concepts and 
techniques can readily be adapted to serve their purposes. A.V. M. 


THE QUESTIONS GIRLS ASK. By Helen Welshimer. New Edition, Completely Revised 
by Elizabeth L. O'Neill. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1949. 154 pages. $2.00. 

This book could be entitled “Questions Girls Ask Themselves.” By this I mean that 
in every chapter in this book the very questions our high school and college girls ask 
in their own hearts are understandingly answered. Reading this book will make a girl 
feel at ease in the sense that she will realize that she is not alone in having these trouble- 
some questions disturb her, for every girl has them, even though they are a secret in 
her own heart. 

The answers to their questions are brief and concise. To have these facts set down 
before them will relieve girls of many anxieties and often of frustration. This book will 
prove to our girls that only through spiritual growth can one possibly answer the many 
problems that one faces all through life and that the features we care about in our 
democratic society are deeply spiritual. L. M. 
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TEXTBOOKS 


GOD’S LITTLE CHILDREN. No. 4242. Beginner Workbook, 82 pages. 36 cents, net. 
LIVING AS GOD’S CHILDREN. No. 4240. Primary Workbook, 56 pages. 44 cents, 
net. WALKING WITH GOD. No. 4248. Junior Workbook. 56 pages. 44 cents, net. 
IN GOD’S PATHWAY. No. 4241. Senior Workbook. 56 pages. 44 cents, net. 
HANDICRAFT PROJECTS. Sets of 20—24 sheets per set for each department, 
8% X11 inches. 27 cents per set. Concordia Vacation Bible School Workbooks. 
St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1949. Edited by Arthur W. Gross. 


The third series of workbooks for vacation Bible schools presents a very comprehensive 
and interesting program for a period of three weeks. It seems that the author in selecting 
the Bible stories purposely avoided the stories which are very familiar in the Sunday 
school course. This fact increases the usefulness and encourages the interest and love 
of the children. Where familiar stories do appear, they are presented in a new style, 
which ought to be appealing. The cardinal doctrines of sin and grace receive due emphasis. 
Practical applications are suggested for each story. The books are profusely illustrated with 
two or three “mind” pictures for each story. An important feature for the older pupils 
is the daily use of the Bible, which helps them to become more intimately acquainted with 
Scripture. The books contain a compact course for each day, consisting of a Bible story, 
Scripture reading, memory work, prayer, exercises, and songs. 

The handicraft projects which accompany these workbooks are an important and 
distinctive feature in a vacation Bible school. They fit in well because they emphasize 
the central thought for the day. They are arranged to suit the interest and ability of 
the children for whom they are planned. They have been carefully worked out, and all 
necessary directions are given. The materials required to carry out the projects are 
inexpensive. Any leader of a vacation Bible school will appreciate the use of these 
publications, which will relieve him of much planning. M. J. W. 


STEPS TO LANGUAGE POWER. By Ethel G. Ward, Evan Lodge, and Mildred Finch. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1949. XII and 882 pages. $2.40. 

Steps to Language Power is not just another text for ninth-grade English. It is written 
to perfect the art of communication, the reading, speaking, and listening areas being 
developed from the point of view of the writer. Besides its third division, which has 
to do with grammar from the functional approach, and a fourth section, which is made 
up of various tests, there is Part I and Part II, each of which works toward building power 
in writing and reading. Part I concerns itself with simple sentence patterns, while Part Ii 
develops the more elaborate. Three interesting sections in the latter are “Oral Reading, 
Speaking, and Listening,” “Understanding Poetry,” and “You're on the Air.” 

Since the approach to the fundamental problems of communication is from the angle 
of student activity, there is a large variety of illustrative selections from well-known writers 
and of many worth-while projects to be worked out. C.H. S. 


HISTORY FOR THE BEGINNER. By R. W. Cordier and E. B. Robert. New York: 
Rand McNally and Company, 1948. 230 pages. HISTORY OF YOUNG AMERICA. 
By R. W. Cordier and E. B. Robert. New York: Rand McNally and Company, 1948. 
246 pages. HISTORY OF WORLD PEOPLES. By R. W. Cordier and E. B. Robert. 
New York: Rand McNally and Company, 1949. 302 pages. 

Teachers planning the adoption of a new set of history books for Grades Four, Five, 
or Six should investigate the above-mentioned series, Children will enjoy these volumes. 
All are written in an interesting narrative style and include a generous number of well- 
chosen illustrations and maps. A “History Workshop” at the end of every chapter pro- 
vides the busy teacher with a number of study helps and pupil activities. The principles 
of evolution are quite often reflected in chapter one of the first volume and to a smaller 


degree in the opening pages of the History of World Peoples. 
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The first book discusses prehistoric times, ancient civilizations, the crusades, and the 
period of discovery and exploration. The second book is not designed to be a simplified 
or abbreviated course in United States history, but rather a story of the exploration, 
colonization, and westward movement of the peoples on the American continent until 
the closing of the frontier in 1890. The last chapter discusses the colonization of South 
America and Canada. The third book is concerned with the contributions which the 
people of Europe and Asia have made to world civilization. Pupils having completed the 
study of this book will show a deeper interest in current world affairs and will have 
developed a greater appreciation of our democratic form of government. W.A.V. 


NUMBERS WE SEE. Curriculum Foundation Series. By Anita Riess, Maurice L. Hartung, 
and Catharine Mahoney. Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Company, 1948. 70 pages. 
Pupils’ Edition. List Price, $1.82. Teacher’s Edition, 162 pages. List Price, $1.32. 

Attention, First-Grade Teachers! Examine this new, different, and colorful number 
book. It is difficult to describe in a few words and yet do justice to it. However, I believe 
it is not overstating the case if I say that it is the type of book that many of us have been 
hoping for and dreaming about. Some of its special features are: 

Usable from first month, since it requires no reading ability on part of pupil. 

Materials are of two kinds: (1) pictures to introduce, discover, and develop number 

ideas; (2) pictures to apply ideas learned. 

A bibliography of accompanying stories and books to be used by the teacher. 

Develops readiness for general use of numbers, for basic number facts, for measuring, 

for working with the number system, and for the use of money. 

Has a special teacher’s edition, containing 70 pages of helpful hints for the teacher in 

using the book to best advantage. M.C. P. 


REFRESHER ARITHMETIC. With Practical Applications. By Edwin I. Stein. Boston: 
Allyn and Bacon, 1949. 388 pages. $1.80. 

Refresher Arithmetic may be used as a basic, a diagnostic, and remedial practice 
book or a supplementary drill book in grades above the sixth. Its arrangement gives ample 
opportunity to provide for individual differences. The book is divided into two parts, the 
fundamentals of arithmetic and the basic units of measurement. Part I is preceded by 
three inventory tests and followed by three achievement tests for the purpose of checking 
progress. 

The book contains sufficient materials to make it a useful text in those situations where 
the review of arithmetic is a major factor. M. GoP. 


YOU CAN DO IT! Activities for Children’s Groups at Church. Text by Atha S. Bowman, 
Photographs by Ralph Berry. Compiled by Margaret M. Clemens. Philadelphia: 
The Judson Press, 1943. 87 pages. 60 cents. 

Here is a book that will inspire teachers to plan and carry out activities in writing, 
graphic arts, crafts, dramatization, charity contributions, excursions, and so on. The first 
nine pages contain concise and informative material on group activities for creative ex- 
pression. The next section of twenty-five pages presents in clear and interesting photographs 
the progressive steps in various creative group activities. The smiling faces and rapt atten- 
tion of the children photographed as they work on the projects give evidence that this 
means of instruction is meaningful, stimulating, and enjoyable. Recommended for teachers 
of grades one to five. H. W. 


SCIENCE AND YOU. (Grade 7.) $2.12. 
LIVING WITH SCIENCE, (Grade 8.) $2.12. 
OUR SURROUNDINGS. (Grade 9.) $2.96. 
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A LABORATORY GUIDE IN GENERAL SCIENCE. (Grade 9.) 96 cents. 
The Iroquois Science Series. By George W. Fowler, Morton C. Collister, and Ernest 
L. Thurston. Syracuse: Iroquois Publishing Co., 1948. 

These books are interestingly written and well illustrated, though more use might have 
been made of colored illustrations. Only the frontispiece is colored. All phases of science 
are covered: physics, chemistry, biology, geology, and astronomy. Each unit is introduced 
by a “Forward Look” and concluded by “Looking Backward over the Unit.” There is also 
a self-test and suggestions for science club projects at the end of each chapter. Limited 
suggestions are made in each book for visual aids for the different units. 

The books are fairly free from objectionable materials in the area of evolution. The 
eighth-grade book discusses the origin of the earth from an evolutionary viewpoint. 


The laboratory manual seems well worked out. In some cases simpler experiments might 
have been suggested. A list of materials needed for the laboratory exercises is printed at the 
back of the manual. J. W.K. 


GROWING UP. By R. Floyd Cromwell and Morgan D. Parmenter. Buffalo: Guidance 
Publications, 1948. 64 pages. 50 cents. 


It seems to be as true as it is amazing that relatively little has been done in upper 
elementary or junior high school grades about group guidance. There are so many 
situations and problems of which young people should be aware in order to prepare for 
a wholesome and successful adult life. There has been a considerable amount of “exhorta- 
tion” on the subject of adult life but not enough positive “discussion” of topics or situations 
which are fairly common to all young people. 

The present text-notebook provides an excellent basis for friendly, objective group dis- 
cussions of problems of growing up. Among the 27 topics attention is given to items such 
as these: How We Grow, How We Learn, Success and Failure, How to Study, Your 
Next School, Co-operation, You and Your Folks, Making Decisions, Choosing a Vocation. 
Each topic includes a “For You to Do Section.” 

On the basis of a guide such as this book it seems reasonable to assume that especially 
the Christian teacher can perform a lifelong service to pupils by providing group-thinking 
opportunities about the future and by directing vocational thinking into sg channels. 

.V.M. 


THE STORY OF OUR COUNTRY. By Ruth West and Willis Mason West. Boston: 
Allyn and Bacon, 1948. 598 pages. List price, $2.60. 

This junior high school history of the United States is written in an interesting style 
and illustrated with a generous number of well-chosen pictures and maps. The study helps 
at the end of the thirty-two chapters will assist the student to master and evaluate the ma- 
terials presented. 

The text is divided into nine chronological units, the first seven of which cover the 
period up to 1900. The last two chapters discuss the happenings of the present century. 
It appears to the reviewer that this text confronts the child with an undue amount of 
detail relative to our early history, while the immediate past, that period with which 
the child should be most familiar and which at the same time is of greatest interest and 
concern to him, is very brief and sketchy. The authors use 208 pages to tell the story of 
our country up to the adoption of the Constitution, but only twelve pages are required to 
portray the momentous events of the present decade. Twenty-five pages are devoted to 
the Revolution, twenty to the Civil War, but only seven to the last war. 

The supplementary reading suggestions at the end of the various chapters include 
titles more often found on college reading lists. The assignment of such difficult materials 
will defeat our objective of making history interesting and meaningful to ae ae 
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THE MAKING OF TODAY’S WORLD. By R. O. Hughes. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 
1948. 822 pages. List price, $2.96. 

The high school student will find this world history text interesting and thought- 
provoking. The organization of the book is excellent. Its seventeen chapters are divided 
into smaller sections, the topics of which are indicated in boldface type. Questions are 
added to assist the student in arriving at a proper understanding and interpretation of 
the material. 

Other aids designed to make the study of history more meaningful are chapter overviews 
in the form of short introductory paragraphs and a few well-chosen questions. A list of 
the most important thoughts is presented in heavy type at the end of the chapters. Then 
follow names and terms students should understand, dates worth remembering, topics 
for further study, suggestions for individual and class projects, and supplementary reading 
suggestions. 

Time graphs, maps, and pictures find a prominent place in the text. The pronunciation 
of all unfamiliar proper nouns is indicated in the text as well as in the index. 

It is evident that the author is familiar with the problems and difficulties of high 
school teaching. His suggestions for study and discussion will prove practical and effective. 

W.A.V. 
CONQUEST, Book One, 1946, 598 pages. (Giade 7.) $2.00. 


CONQUEST, Book Two, 1947, 596 pages. (Grade 8.) $2.00. 
By George W. Norvell and Carol Hovious. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company. 

The reading program should be concerned not only with teaching the child the process 
of reading, but the materials chosen to be read should also contribute to the development 
of the reader. The curriculum should consist of experiences with and through stories, poems, 
plays, and essays that have intrinsic value to the student now. Well-chosen selections in 
an anthology can assist the student in understanding himself, in making his adjustment to 
his environment, and in gaining an insight and appreciation of the feelings and emotions 
of other people. 

To obtain a selection of stories that would be of interest to boys and girls and at the 
same time make the contributions stated above, the authors made a ten-year study in which 
they went to the boys and girls themselves to find out what selections they really liked, 
what “came alive” for them. But the authors did not minimize the guidance concept on 
the part of adults. The stories chosen by the children were submitted for teacher approval 
also. Only one of every twelve selections made both tests. 


Like most anthologies, Conquest represents the leading literary types and is organized 
around reading centers, nine in each book. The various section titles, such as “People 
are Different,” “Drama in School Life,” “Funny Side Up,” “Growing Up,” indicate some 
of the areas to which the selections contribute. And since each selection is high in interest, 
the values of the story are more readily accepted. 


Aware of the fact that reading is a developmental process and that the reading program 
should be a developmental program even in the junior high school, the authors have in- 
cluded study helps to guide the learner in (1) recalling the story, (2) thinking it over, 
or interpreting the story, and (3) vocabulary study, “words for you.” 

Unprecedented in readers are a number of special units dealing with subjects that play 
an increasingly important role in the life of the child—units on (1) motion pictures, 
(2) radio, (3) choral reading, (4) library skills, and (5) newspaper or magazine reading. 
Pupils need the effective guidance of the school in these subjects, and Conquest has 
attempted to supply the teacher with text material. 


The Conquest books may well receive consideration when adopting texts in junior high 
school reading. 


> 
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THIS IS AMERICA’S STORY. By Howard B. Wilder, Robert P. Ludlum, and Harriet 
McCune Brown. Chicago: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1948. 712 pages. $2.40. 

The extent of the effectiveness of history in the seventh and eighth grades depends upon 
the base that has been built within the curriculum during the preceding years as well as 
the range of experience developed within the home and community environment. If the 
concepts are cumulative through the years, a wealth of material can be assimilated, ideas 
and ideals absorbed, and a basic foundation in history built. Upon this foundation a super- 
structure may be erected in high school and college or by later exposure to history as it 
unfolds, linking the past with the present. 


Especially in our day an antidote against attacks made upon our democratic way of 
life needs to be administered. It is necessary to develop through the effective teaching of 
history a conviction of the advantages of the American way of life —how they were ob- 
tained and how they may be retained. 

The volume of the material presented in This Is America’s Story is offset by excellent 
suggestions for teaching techniques and devices. Schools contemplating the introduction 
of a new text for the upper grades might do well to examine this text. The time chart 
idea, the preparation for each unit, emphasis upon important ideas, dates, visual aids, 
relationship of cause and effect, world relationships, dramatic presentation, study aids, 
selected pupil’s bibliography, all help to make this text a book to be considered in making 
an intelligent selection of a history text for Grades Seven and Eight. E. H. R. 


RECENT ARTICLES 


“THE WHOLE CHILD GOES TO SCHOOL.” By Dorothy Baruch. Childhood Education, 
April, 1949, pp. 341-344. 

Why are some children problem children? Teachers are apt to blame the home, the 
associates of these children, or find other causes to advance. Perhaps few teachers inquire 
to what extent they themselves are responsible. The author, a consulting psychologist, 
Beverly Hills, California, describes how some teachers are helping pupils meet their 
emotional needs at school. She contends that “as the troubled emotions are released and 
accepted, they grow less intense and another part of emotional living has a chance to come 
into being and flourish.” The article must be read to be appreciated. 


“WHEN WE KNOW.” By Dorothy Abrams. Childhood Education, April, 1949, pp. 350 
to 353. 

Are there as many problem children as we are inclined to believe there are? The 
author, psychologist in the Passaic, New Jersey, public schools, answers this negatively. 
“I get a bit ‘fed up’ with this destructive misnomer ‘problem child.” I am fast becoming 
cognizant of the fact that more and more educators are using it as an excuse for not facing 
real difficulties.” See whether your experiences and observations agree with the author’s 
point of view. 


“A CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION.” By Eugene K. Eakin. Christian 
Education, March, 1949, pp. 33-38. 

The author maintains that there is something lacking in American education since public 
education has been completely secularized. If religion were allowed to exercise its in- 
tegrating function in American education, there would be less evidence of personality 
disorders. That is his conviction. “Education which implies definite Christian belief can 
make a great difference upon our problem of delinquency and crime. For character forma- 
tion takes place more readily and surely when the individual believes in a personal Deity 
who loves him and who cares for him.” 
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“GOD AND ME IN A PULLMAN BERTH.” By Walter A. Graham. Christian Education, 
March, 1949, pp. 39—48. 

This soliloquy of a minister at the end of the day is stimulating. Reading it suggests 
to the teacher how a review of his day’s work in the form of an honest and frank con- 
fession before his God must lead to a wholesome introspection and to a tapping of a source 
of strength and encouragement so necessary for all of us. 


“LANGUAGE, MEANING, AND READING.” By T. G. Foran, Department of Education, 
Catholic University of America. The Catholic Educational Review, April, 1949, 
pp. 234—241. 

Here is an interesting critical evaluation of a reading philosophy and methods based 
thereon, advocated by Leonard Bloomfield in 1942. Do you know that there is a “behavior- 
istic” concept and theory of reading? This article refers to it and takes a position re- 
garding it. 


“SELECTED REFERENCES IN KINDERGARTEN — PRIMARY EDUCATION.” By 
Catherine L. McLaughlin, University of California at Los Angeles. The Elementary 
School Journal, April, 1949, pp. 470—476. 

Anyone interested in recent discussions of curriculum, teaching techniques, and ma- 
terial, as well as investigations and experimental studies of the kindergarten and primary 
school area, will find this bibliography a most welcome guide. The 68 publications listed 
and annotated, consisting of books and articles, have all with one exception been pub- 
lished in 1948. 


“NEO-THOMISM AND RATIONAL HUMANISM IN EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY.” 

By Robert Holmes Beck. The Harvard Educational Review, Winter, 1949, pp. 16—29. 

The writer, who is Associate Professor of Education at the University of Minnesota, 

presents a critical review of the philosophies of Robert M. Hutchins, Mortimer J. Adler, 

and Jacques Maritain, whom he designates as rational humanists and Neo-Thomists. He 
charges that these men and their associates are undermining public education. ToR. 


Summoned to Rest 


Joun A. Hann, teacher emeritus, Lenox, Mich., on Jan. 29, 1949, at the age of nearly 69. 
He had served for a period of 45 years as Lutheran teacher at Waltz, Lenox, Jackson, and 
again at Lenox, Mich. In 1947 he had retired. 


J. M. Gross, teacher emeritus, Buckley, Ill., on Feb. 10, 1949, at the age of nearly 83. 
He served as Lutheran teacher, principal, and church organist and choir director for a 
period of 51 years in St. John’s at Buckley, his only charge, until his retirement in 1986. 
Besides his full program of activity in school and church, he served his community as 
village clerk for 56 years. For his outstanding service to his community he was paid 
a special tribute a few years ago by former Governor of Illinois Dwight Green. His 
colleagues in the profession recognized his leadership and elected and re-elected him as 
the chairman of their conference. 


K. W. MuEtter, Hammond, Ind., suddenly on April 4, 1949, at the age of 52. He had 
served as Lutheran teacher for a period of nearly 80 years at Ionia, Mich., and St. Paul’s in 
Hammond, Ind. 


EsTHER ABEL, Chicago, Ill., on May 1, 1949, at the age of nearly 87. She had served 
as Lutheran teacher for a period of seven years in the school of the Kinderheim, Addison, 
Il., and in First Bethlehem School, Chicago. 


